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HE British front continues relatively inactive ; 
the intervention of a distinct lull is shown by 
the visit of the King. We are waiting, pre- 
sumably, in order to get our new positions completely 
organised, and to replace the makeshift communications 
and defences which served us during the advance, by 
something more permanent. The reconstruction of 
depleted units is also a process requiring time. Sir 
Douglas Haig has no doubt used his best judgment in 
calling a halt, and we should be the last people to 
encourage amateur criticism at his expense. All the 
same it is obvious that the ‘‘ continuous advance,” which 
we heard of in July, has not yet come off. The reasons 
are doubtless manifold ; and among them will come the 
errors of individual commanding officers, of whom a good 
many seem to have been brought home. But the 
principal reason appears to be that the Germans have 
developed against us a counter-concentration of guns 
and munitions greater, perhaps, than our Command 
thought them capable of, and at any rate too great for 
a continuous advance at the present moment. We have 
not yet any sufficient and decisive superiority in guns 
and munitions. 


* * * 


The military event of the week has been the falling- 
back of General Count von Bothmer from the Strypa. 
This completes the capture by the Russians of the whole 
of the Austro-German winter front between the Pripet 
Marshes and the Rumanian frontier. Bothmer’s rear 
and communications had, of course, been menaced for 
Some time by the advance of Generals Sakharov and 


Letchitsky past his flanks. His eventual retreat was 
sudden and rapid, and he seems to have lost prisoners 
and guns, though from the Russian figures it is impossible 
to calculate their number. But his army has in no sense 
been routed, and is putting up an obstinate fight in its 
new positions on the Zlota-Lipa. The Russians have 
obtained control of this river and its crossings from its 
junction with the Dniester to a point below Brzezany ; 
but above that they are held in check. Obstinate 
fighting continues on the railways towards Lemberg, 
and at the same time progress is being made southward 
in the Carpathians. The Russians have captured 
Jablonitsa, the town just outside the pass of that name, 
through which the Stanislau-Nadvorna-Delatyn railway 
enters Hungary. A strategy which struck south into 
Hungary instead of pressing far west of Lemberg, as was 
done in 1914-15, would have much to commend it, now 
that the enemy occupy Russian Poland. 


*~ * * 


The Italian troops have been held up immediately 
east of Gorizia by the Austrian hill-defences. Further 
south on the Carso plateau they have made big advances 
of great military importance; but to the north their 
attack on Tolmino seems to have completely failed. 
Evidently, though the balance of forces on this front is 
now in favour of our Allies, there is as yet no Austrian 
collapse. For the present we must expect to see the 
Italian prospects continue much like the Anglo-French 
prospects, unless Russian victories quicken the pace. 
Mr. Runciman’s visit to Italy during the past week has 
been the occasion of welcome declarations by Signor 
Boselli and other Italian statesmen regarding Italy's 
solidarity with the Alliance. It is to be hoped that the 
trade concessions, which he has been able to make, may 
do something to dispel the extreme unpopularity which 
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Great Britain has incurred during the last twelve months 
among large sections of Italian opinion. We fear, how- 
ever, that it is physically impossible for us to do nearly 
all that the Italians want either in regard to coal supply 
or to the supply of shipping tonnage; and while that 
is so, the enemy’s publicity agencies will always get 
undeserved blame laid on us. The inadequacy of our 
own publicity work is at the bottom of many of our 
difficulties. 
* * * 

Among the minor operations of the war some atten- 
tion, perhaps, is deserved by the Turkish offensive 
against Russia from the upper regions of the Tigris. 
On the East General Baratoff, who was some time ago 
driven into Persia and beyond Kermanshah, has now 
been driven beyond Hamadan; and this town, which 
represents a very long step on the way to Teheran 
itself, is once more in Turco-German hands. At the 
same time with the capture of Mush and Bitlis the 
Turks are now well over the great barrier of the Armenian 
Taurus and in a position, had they enough troops, to 
deal a most dangerous blow at the Russian rear in 
Armenia. These developments may probably be re- 
garded with philosophy ; they seem to result from the 
forced inaction of the British Army on the main Tigris 
front; and when cooler weather and increased river 
transport set that army in motion, they may have to 
be hastily curtailed. They illustrate the unresting 
offensive activity of German leadership ; but they look 
(as the last Sinai expedition did) like a rather reckless 
dissipation of Turkey’s remaining forces. The talk 
about bringing an Ottoman Army to Galicia or Hungary 
seems to be talk only. 


* * * 


On Monday the Government introduced a Register 
Bill which Mr. Asquith later described as “‘a very 
halting, lop-sided and temporary makeshift.” It pro- 
vides for the preparation of a new Register which will 
come into force at the end of May. All soldiers, sailors, 
and war workers who are on the existing Register are 
to retain their qualification; and men falling into the 
same categories who were in process of qualification are 
to be brought in. These provisions were later supple- 
mented by a promise from the Prime Minister so to 
modify the Ballot Act as to provide for the exercise of 
the franchise by soldiers, sailors, &c., who are in the 
exercise of their duties away from their constituencies : 
that is to say, those of them who are “ here,”’ not those 
on active service. The wide definition given to war- 
workers is of considerable interest as illustrating the 
nature of the discussions which must be opened up by 
any proposition to confer a new service franchise. 
Amongst those covered are ambulance workers, prisoners 
of war and interned civilians, munition workers who 
have left their homes in the course of their employment, 
and persons who have been forced to leave their homes 
by military exigencies. 


* * * 


At present the Government “ makeshift” certainly 
holds the field. Naturally the proposal to give a 
vote to every fighting man makes a strong prima facie 
appeal to every Englishman with an ounce of gratitude 


‘representations recently made to him had been 


in him, and Sir Edward Carson and others continue 
to press in general terms for votes for all soldiers and 
sailors. They contemplate with equanimity, and even 
with apparent relish, the establishment of polling booths 
in France, Mesopotamia, Macedonia, East Africa and 
India, and on the Grand Fleet, with presumably an 
election campaign by leaflet and pamphlet for some 
weeks before the “ event.” It is, however, becoming 
more and more clearly recognised that the Carson 
alternative is no true alternative; that it must in- 
evitably bring other things in its train; that, in fact, 
once the Government’s cautious position is abandoned, 
there is no halting-place this side of a general Adult 
Suffrage Bill. It is not quite certain that it will not 
come to that. A very considerable number of members 
now favour it, and many more have come to the con- 
clusion that the “ Parliament of Reconstruction” will 
have to rest on the widest possible basis of public 
support. But we doubt if there is as yet a majority in 
favour of the immediate introduction of so large a 
reform, and the Government will be wise in sticking to 
their guns and refusing to precipitate a violent domestic 
controversy. 
* * * 

Women Suffragists who had been alarmed at the 
prospect of a possible Bill which would extend the 
franchise in certain directions without considering their 
own claims have certainly every reason to be satisfied 
with the course of events. The passages in Mr. Asquith’s 
speech on Monday which referred to women sounded 
very like the remarks of a convert. He said that the 
* not 
only reasonable,” but “from their point of view un- 
answerable’; and he frankly admitted that women 
had “ rendered as effective service in the prosecution of 
the war as any other class of the community.” What 
was more important in its bearing on the future attitude 
of himself and those who have previously thought like 
him was an extremely striking passage that followed: 


What is more, and this is a point which makes a special appeal to 
me, they say when the war comes to an end, and when these abnormal 
and, of course, to a large extent transient conditions have to be 
revised, and when the process of industrial reconstruction has to be 
set on foot, have not the women a special claim to be heard on the 
many questions which will arise directly affecting their interests, and 
possibly meaning for them large displacements of labour? I cannot 
think that the House will deny that fact, and I say quite frankly 
that I cannot deny that claim. 


** Where,” asked Mr. Montagu in a moving passage of 
his speech, “ is the man now who would deny to woman 
the civil rights she has earned by hard work?” 
Both inside and outside the House a considerable trend 
of opinion in favour of women’s suffrage can be observed, 
and it looks at present as though women will get out of 
the war what many people at first thought the war 
would postpone for a generation. The appellant who 
told a Tribunal on Thursday that no woman could 
possibly be trusted to look after his pigs was a voice 


from a past era. 
* * * 


Possibly it is the conduct of the late Minister for 
Munitions that has converted Mr. Asquith to the 
necessity for Woman Suffrage! Mr. Lloyd George's 
angry rejoinder to last Tuesday’s debate leaves unim- 
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pugned the case of the women munition workers— 
surely the very blackest record in all the past two 
years’ departmental dealings with Labour. We have, 
first of all, the repeated invitations to the women to 
enter the munition works, with official assurances that 
there should be no “sweating.”” Mr. Lloyd George 
expressly told the Trades Union Congress in September 
that he himself fixed the wages in the Controlled Estab- 
lishments. At that very time he had numbers of cases 
before him in which it was complained that women 
were being paid only 4d.,3d., and even 23d. per hour. 
No official orders were issued to the employers fixing 
better rates. Even when the amending Bill was 
drafted, Mr. Lloyd George did not propose to take 
power to issue such orders with statutory backing ; 
and yielded only to pressure so far as to put in a clause. 
For six months more the power was not used (apart 
from the tiny fragment of women to whom the order 
L.2 applied). Not until July, 1916, when food prices 
had gone up another 30 per cent., was any order made 
affecting women’s wages generally. The order was not 
retrospective ; and the starvation wages paid to many 
thousands of women on munition work between Sep- 
tember, 1915, and August, 1916, have been in no way 
atoned for. There are a few women—about 1 per cent. 
—doing exactly the same jobs as men at piecework 
rates. These are exceptionally placed. The experience 
of the great mass of women in munition work, whether 
as regards excessive hours of labour, inconsiderate 
arrangements at the factory, refusal of Collective 
Bargaining as to piecework rates, lack of any guarantee 
for the maintenance of the Standard Rate, oppressive 
use, in many cases, of the tyrannous powers given by 
the Munitions Act, deprivation of the usual extra 
rates for overtime, nightwork and Sunday duty, or 
the “ sweating ”’ rates per hour, is a convincing demon- 
stration of the imperative need for not leaving women 
unprotected by the franchise when all the grave in- 
dustrial issues of Reconstruction have to be faced, 


* * * 


The mandatory order which the women’s representa- 
tives at last wrung from Mr. Lloyd George last month is, 
as we noted at the time, an evil precedent. Instead of 
enforcing minimum rates (as all other wages orders for 
the past hundred years have done) it imposes a maximum 
rate, which (as in the medieval wage regulation) it is 
actually a penal offence in the employer to exceed, so 
far as concerns the Standard Rate for the mass of the 
workers. Employers who had offered a higher rate have 
now withdrawn their offer. Moreover, it is not even a 
minimum rate, because the order is deliberately made 
not to apply to a number of factories in which lower 
rates prevail, and it is concealed from the women them- 
selves whether the order does or does not apply. It was 
surely the very climax of audacity for Mr. Lloyd George 
to tell the House of Commons that he had secured a 
legal minimum of £1 a week to the women, when he had 
avowedly excluded many thousands who are still working 
at lower rates. It is perhaps useless to complain that the 
rate of 44d. per hour (equal to 8d. before the war) is 
itself too low; but why did Mr. Lloyd George deny 
these low-paid women payment for time when the 





employer sends them away without work, to say nothing 
of the usual extras for overtime, nightwork and Sunday 
duty ? Perhaps the most egregious blunder in the order 
is fixing the minimum for piecework earnings at only 
eight-ninths of the time work rate, instead of the “ time 
and a-quarter” that male Trade Unionists properly 
obtain. And then Mr. Lloyd George has the assurance 
to tell the House of Commons that he had carried out 
every recommendation of the Labour Supply Com- 
mittee. As a matter of fact, the great majority of the 
specific recommendations of that Committee on women’s 
employment have been ignored. This particular order 
was never seen in draft by that Committee. We are at 
any rate glad to learn that Mr. Montagu will promptly 
amend it. We ask him to (i) make it universal, wherever 
Section 7 applies ; (ii) convert it into a minimum only ; 
(ili) protect the piecework scale by a guaranteed weekly 
earnings of “time and a-quarter”; (iv) include the 
usual extras; and (v) raise the minimum time rate to 
6d. per hour—a sum which purchases no more bread 
than threepence used to do. 


* * * 


Ireland, under present conditions, had to be excluded 
from the operation of the Military Service Act, but the 
exclusion is leading to incidental difficulties. The 
Lincolnshire labourers this year have refused to work 
side by side with the Irishmen who, as usual, have 
come over for the harvest. The farmers, in many cases, 
heartily sympathise with their men; the innkeepers 
refuse to give the Irishmen accommodation; and 
many of the Irishmen are now going home. The episode 
will have done nobody any good, but it is scarcely 
to be expected that the rural population of Lincoln- 
shire should appreciate the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland. There is far less excuse for the military 
authorities in the North who have been calling up 
“temporarily resident ’’ Irishmen as conscripts, march- 
ing them off to barracks, and in some cases (it is alleged) 
treating them with considerable harshness, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor stated on Monday that he had been persuading 
Irishmen to come over to England and make shells, 
and was naturally indignant that such men should 
be “insulted and thrust into gaol.” Mr. Tennant 
promised redress, and Mr. Forster said that he had 
** little or no doubt ’’ that men improperly taken would 
be discharged. We can scarcely expect Ministers to 
prevent their subordinates making mistakes. But 
they might show rather more contrition for them than 
they are in the habit of doing, and more energy and 
promptitude in asserting their authority. If the Govern- 
ment wants migratory labourers from Ireland to relieve 
the shortage here, it should take the very easy steps 
necessary to make both the public and the recruiting 
offices in the neighbourhoods affected acquainted with 
thefact. As it is, feeling in Irish rural districts is being 
embittered by the treatment these men have received. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Herbert Samuel 
stated this week that the responsibility for the decision 
with regard to interned Irish prisoners was his. The 
Advisory Committee which was appointed to hear the 
appeals has completed its work; and Mr. Samuel does 
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not see his way to reopening any of the cases at present. 
About two-thirds of the men have now returned to 
Ireland. Nominally, release depended upon the ability 
of the individual to give proof that he was innocent of 
“hostile associations,” not a member of the Irish 
Volunteers or Citizen Army, and not to be “ reasonably 
suspected of having favoured or assisted armed insur- 
rection.”” In fact, however, endeavours were made to 
redeem Mr. Asquith’s promise of May 11 to the effect 
that the rank and file of young Volunteers would be 
treated with clemency. (Their punishment has been 
three months’ internment, some of it a very uncomfort- 
able experience—many complaints of conditions in the 
camps have been made.) On the other hand, Mr. 
Samuel’s formula, “‘ hostile associations,” told rather 
hardly, no doubt with design, on such of the arrested 
Nationalists as were not “‘ out ” in the rebellion but had, 
from a certain position of influence, attacked “‘ England ”’ 
by writing or word of mouth during the war. Two 
writers, Mr. Darrell Figgis and Mr. J. E. Lyons, who 
were agitating against war taxation in Ireland just before 
the rebellion began, are still interned. It is understood 
that some of the prisoners refused the chance of freedom ; 
these included the incorruptible Mr. Arthur Griffith, 
who, faithful to Sinn Fein principles—as in his opposition 
to rebellion—insists still on ignoring Mr. Samuel—and 
the British Empire. 
* * * 

Long before Macaulay wrote his famous libel on the 
Bengali character it was common form in India to 
assert and believe that no native of the Lower Provinces 
would ever make a soldier. The Bengalis were a race 
given over to clerking, usury, and chicane; and they 
were, moreover, the only people in the whole world 
prepared to admit for themselves, and to glory in, the 
fact of physical cowardice. But the young Bengali of 
our time has fiercely resented this judgment of his 
racial character, and, as the history of the nationalist 
movement shows, he has frequently shown an extra- 
ordinary daring. It is curious, too, that some of the most 
successful of those Indians who have carried out the 
perilous duties of the secret service have been Bengalis, 
though their exploits are recorded in the official histories 
merely under a letter or a number. It remains true, 
however, that hitherto the Ganges delta has furnished 
practically no men to the Indian Army, and if the 
educated Bengali himself is asked why this is, he will 
answer that ever since the days of the East India 
Company the Government has had its own reasons for 
refusing to recruit among them. The present Governor 
has abandoned the old tradition. He has gained the 
sanction of the Supreme Government for the raising of a 
double company of Bengali infantry, to be trained on 
the frontier and then treated as available for service in 
the field. The experiment should prove interesting ; but 
even if within its narrow limits it should be completely 
successful, no one need suppose that it is going to do 
anything towards widening the range of Indian recruit- 
ing, still less providing a military career for the young 
Indian of a martial turn. Cannot the authorities do 
something that will really impress India as an important 
progressive step, by throwing open to Indians com- 
missions in their Army ? 





THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY 
OF MUNITIONS 
) Cees: recognises now that if we are to 


beat the Germans we must do so by a sheer 

superiority of force. There is no hope of our 
beating them against odds by luck or generalship or 
differences of tactics. Strokes of luck tend to cancel 
out in a war on this scale. Tactics are assimilated in 
all the civilised armies; everybody learns from every- 
body else; and in the case of neighbouring nations 
like the British, French and Germans one soldier 
(other things being equal) is as good as another. 
Generalship is less a matter of finding one or two 
supreme geniuses than of attaining a high general 
level of efficiency among officers, and particularly 
staff officers. Thanks to their incomparably larger 
supply of officers with long experience, the Germans 
are far ahead of us in this; and unless the war doubled 
its present duration they would be likely to remain so 
till the end. 

But superiority of force is potentially, at all events, 
on the side of the Allies, both for men and for muni- 
tions. The problem is to make the potential actual, 
and this is for the most part a munitions problem. 
The number of men that can be profitably used on 
a front like the French is not unlimited, and superiority 
in man-power chiefly affects the question of ultimate 
reserves. In order to make its influence felt, we have 
not now to swell our own ranks so much as to deplete 
the German. The demand for guns and munitions, 
on the other hand, is unlimited. There may be some 
theoretic point of satiation, but it will never be reached 
in this war. Within our experience every addition to 
the volume and variety of explosive projectiles which 
can be brought to bear on the enemy tells. Already 
at a given concentration-point it is irresistible—or can 
oniy be resisted by an equal enemy concentration. 
When our concentrations are widened, multiplied and 
intensified to a degree sufficiently beyond the enemy’s 
power to match, his resistance will fail and we shall 
win. Munitions exert this decisive influence on the 
Western and Italian fronts par eacellence. But they 
also exert it on the Russian front, as we can all see by 
comparing the history of 1915 on that front with that 
of the present year. 

Now for the attainment of a munitions superiority 
in the land fighting, we in these islands depend abso- 
lutely (except in regard to aeroplanes) upon the Ministry 
of Munitions. And it has much to do besides with 
supplying our Allies. Its réle is therefore cardinal. Is 
it performing it as well as possible? Is the increase in 
our productivity during the last twelve months all 
that it might have been? These are questions upon 
which it is very difficult for Parliament to form a 
judgment, owing to the need for concealing the material 
facts from the enemy. The eloquent speech delivered 
by Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons last Tuesday 
furnishes, despite its array of imposing statistics, 
small grounds for a judgment. That the output of all 
kinds of war material has been enormously increased, 
we take for granted ; it would be amazing if it had not. 
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Whether the output of a particular gun or projectile 
has been multiplied three times or thirty times or 
three hundred times depends so much more on the 
degree of our previous unpreparedness in that particular 
instance than on anything else as to be of little but 
curious interest. 

Let us, for a moment, look at the matter broadly. 
We are told truly that this is a war of workshops, of 
industries. Mainly it is one of the coal and steel 
industries and of engineering. Before the war three 
countries were far ahead of all others in these. They 
were the United States, Germany, and Great Britain. 
Their joint coal output in 1911 was 86 per cent. of 
the world’s coal output; their engineering output, 
though not quite in the same ratio (since they produced 
much coal for export), bore also a huge proportion to 
the world’s. As between the three, the United States 
was by far the leader; its production was well on the 
way to equal Germany’s and our own put together. 
Germany came second; the United Kingdom was a 
very good third. Outside the trio it was a big drop 
to the next engineering country, but that country was 
France. Now in the present war the engineering 
resources of the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and France are pitted against those of Germany alone. 
Austria we may leave out of account; for if Austria’s 
home production of munitions matched the home 
production of Italy and Russia combined, she would 
do very well, not to mention the vast supplies which 
Russia draws from Japan. It is true that Germany 
has acquired some extra resources in Belgium and 
Northern France, but she cannot possibly work these 
to their full extent. Moreover, the losses to France 
through the German occupation have been more of 
steel and iron smelting works than of engineering ; 
and since nearly half the world’s steel is produced on 
the other side of the Atlantic (which can be drawn on 
by the Allies alone), the alteration of the industrial 
balance by the transfer of the Pas-de-Calais and Lorraine 
smelting works ought not to have been very material. 

There is thus a gigantic preponderance of engineering 
power on the side of Great Britain and France as 
against Germany. How is it reflected at the battle-front, 
after the lapse of over two years, during which the 
factories of ploughshares and pruning-hooks could 
be turned into factories of munitions? If one looks 
back at Tuesday’s debate, one finds that neither Mr. 
Montagu nor Mr. Lloyd George claims that we have 
drawn clearly ahead of the German equipment on the 
Western front. The most they say is that we are drawing 
abreast ; and, indeed, if they said more, the testimony 
of every wounded officer returned from the Somme 
would be there to contradict them. Is this all that we 
could fairly expect ? Germany had, of course, some 
special advantages at the start. Her pre-war military 
engineering works formed a much larger proportion 
of her pre-war engineering than was the case in Great 
Britain or the United States. But the point ought 
not to be exaggerated. We had our great naval ordnance 
firms, and it is common knowledge that they have 
made a huge contribution to the artillery of our Army. 
Nor has the conversion of a firm from making textile 
machinery to making shells and trench mortars, or 





from making rolling-stock to making limbers and gun- 
carriages, anything revolutionary in its nature. Besides, 
we too had our special pulls, such as the pre-eminence of 
Sheffield in high-speed steel; and since the war we 
have had a peculiar advantage in the freedom of the 
seas, since we can get regular and certain supplies of 
the rarer metals and earths, which are so valuable in 
various branches of munition work, and which often 
come from the most out-of-the-way places near the Pole 
or the Equator. How Germany has got these or done 
without them is something of a mystery; that she has, 
nevertheless, kept pace with us is more remarkable 
still. 

These reflections require to be qualified in so many 
ways that we should not care to press them unduly ; 
but on the face of them they do not suggest that the 
Ministry of Munitions, now nearly sixteen months old, 
has done its job any too well. They create, indeed, a 
strong a priori presumption the other way, which 
we doubt if the fullest knowledge of the facts could 
dispel. Such knowledge can, for military reasons, 
be rarely available to-day; but where the Ministry 
has been obliged to exhibit its policy in the daylight— 
for example, in regard to labour questions—the 
exhibition has been anything but reassuring. One 
would be sorry to think that the Ministry had bungled 
all other questions as it has this, nor is it credible 
that it can have; nevertheless, the root defect seems 
to run deeper than any particular problem. What the 
country’s munitions effort required, when Mr. Lloyd 
George put himself at its head, was stimulus and adver- 
tisement on the one hand and first-rate administrative 
organisation on the other. Mr. Lloyd George is a peerless 
advertiser, but he has never shown administrative 
qualities. It might not have mattered if he had confined 
himself to the advertising, and had given some 
administrative giant a free hand to do the organisation. 
Unfortunately, though half the ablest business specialists 
of the country joined his forces for special work, he 
never got a giant of that kind to co-ordinate their 
activities; and the Ministry, under his rule, had 
always a certain incoherence, which those in touch with 
it soon appreciated, however carefully it was kept out 
of the newspapers. Certain shop-window qualities have 
also throughout been a weakness. One might instance 
Mr. Lloyd George's decision to create his national 
factories, not by adapting existing buildings, but by 
constructing a multitude of the vastest new ones. 
It was, of course, the showy thing to do. Business men 
of the widest experience criticised it because of the 
time that would be lost. The time has now been lost ; 
and, after fifteen to sixteen months, Mr. Montagu 
had to state on Tuesday that the national shell factories 
had not reached half their production, while Mr. Barnes 
drew a most deplorable picture of the indecisions and 
confusions in the branch responsible for equipping the 
factories with machinery. Probably anything up to 
twelve months’ time has been lost by this policy in 
different cases; and though the extra efficiency of 
new special buildings should mean extra output, it 
takes a great deal of extra output to make up twelve 
months’ delay, oreven six. The expression “ Too late" 
there is, fortunately, no reason to employ. 
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THE “VICIOUS CIRCLE” 


OW that bread is ninepence per quartern loaf in 
N many districts, and food prices generally have 
risen by no less than 65 per cent., the resent- 
ment among various sections of the wage-earning class 
at the failure of wages to rise in anything like the same 
proportion is causing the Government some anxiety. 
The request for an advance of ten shillings per week by 
the 300,000 members of the National Union of Railway- 
men, who are supported by their colleagues of the for- 
midable “ Triple Alliance ’’—the coalminers and trans- 
port workers—comes to the employing classes like a 
firebell in the night. The first answer is a series of lead- 
ing articles and conversations in the suburban trains 
explaining the “ vicious circle ’’ into which the deluded 
workmen have got of demanding higher wages, which 
naturally produce higher prices, and these, in their turn, 
are made the ground for still higher wages, and so ad 
infinitum. The poor harassed capitalist, who has just 
made up his return for the Excess Profits Tax, professes 
to see no way out. 

We fear that the readers of leading articles and the 
suburban season-ticket holders will not be comforted by 
being told that their imaginary “ vicious circle” is 
merely one of those economic figments by which the 
propertied classes simultaneously fortify their own self- 
complacency and bewilder the ignorant workmen. It 
is not true that the extraordinary rise in prices has been 
to any but a small extent caused by previous advances 
in wages. It is equally untrue that, even if the rise were 
necessitated by an increased wages-bill, the higher cost 
of living would have neutralised the advantage to the 
wage-earning class of such an increase of income. Even 
less can it be argued, with any approach to economic 
veracity, that when a rise in the cost of living takes 
place the wage-earners are acting foolishly or short- 
sightedly, or in any sense unjustifiably, in war as in 
peace, in insisting with all their might on a correspond- 
ing advance in their wages. On the contrary, from the 
standpoint of political economy, it is their bounden 
duty, in the interest of the community as well as their 
own, to maintain in this way their standard of life. It 
is for Parliament and the Cabinet to devise for securing 
this maintenance of the standard of life some machinery 
less injurious to the community than a strike. 

Let us consider what have been the causes of the 
unparalleled general rise in prices during the past two 
years. We have, first of all, the universally acting 
inflation of the currency. We have, it is true, not 
flooded the country with assignats, and we are therefore 
not yet asked a pound sterling in paper money for a 
pound of bread. But by issuing over a hundred million 
pounds worth of Currency Notes—still more by using the 
banks to issue colossal War Loans, and by guaranteeing 
enormous sums to the foreign remittance houses, the 
makers of munitions of war and the providers of army 
supplies of all sorts—the British Government has de- 
liberately inflated the effective currency of the country 
to a considerable though not precisely calculable extent. 
This is not to suggest that the Government has done 
wrong; on the contrary, its action was indispensable 
and, on the whole, advantageous. But there can be no 


doubt that it has raised prices all round, to a steadily 
increasing extent, and to this extent it has robbed the 
wage-earners of the maintenance promised to them. 

The second main cause of the rise in prices, notably 
in the case of bread, is the unexampled rise in freights, 
This, in itself, accounts for at least threepence out of the 
ninepence charged for the workman’s loaf. Now it will, 
we suppose, hardly be contended, in face of the colossal 
shipping profits, that the rise in freights has been 
necessitated by an advance in wages. Sailors and 
firemen earn a little more in cash (though nothing like 
enough to balance the increased cost of living of their 
families); and shipowners’ expenses are increased in 
other ways, including insurance, demurrage, coal, &c. 
But seven-eighths of the rise in freights demonstrably 
and admittedly arises only from the scarcity of shipping 
tonnage—a scarcity which the fortunate shipowners 
think themselves entirely justified in exploiting, and 
against which the Government has found no better way 
of protecting the public than taking 60 per cent. of the 
increased profits in the Excess Profits Tax. Every 
penny of the increased revenue from freight—running 
literally into hundreds of millions sterling per annum— 
has to be paid for by the consumer in higher prices, 
This unforeseen burden of the war has accordingly been 
placed upon us in the way which the Political Economist 
denounces as the very worst and most unfair, namely, 
in proportion to the number of mouths to be fed in each 
family, instead of in proportion to each family’s ability 
to pay. The taxation which the scarcity of tonnage has 
enabled the shipowners (and with them, all sorts of other 
capitalists) to levy on the nation is, in fact, very largely 
in the nature of a poll tax. 

The third main cause in the general rise of prices is the 
increased expense of production, whether in dearer raw 
materials or components, increased charges for fire 
insurance, and ever-rising prices for coal, accessories, 
cartage, &c. This is partly a manifestation of the two 
previous causes—currency inflation and scarcity of 
tonnage ; but it includes, of course, a large element of 
increased cost of labour, itself due, in part, to the 
withdrawal of so large a proportion of the competent 
men, necessitating recourse to the less productive labour 
of children, the aged and infirm, unskilled men and 
semi-skilled women, and finally, in part, to an actual 
advance in the rates of remuneration of those persons 
who are employed, which is estimated at an all-round 
average of 25 per cent. Here, then, is the fraction of 
truth in the assumption that the rise in prices has been 
necessitated by a rise in wages. 

Now, it is not easy to calculate with any precision the 
extent to which the cost of labour in home production 
(including the labour of transport and distribution) 
enters into the retail price of commodities in general. 
It naturally varies from article to article. But we may 
infer from the statistics of national income, and _ its 
division among different social strata, that of the total 
retail price of all the services and commodities sold or 
consumed in the United Kingdom each year, on an 
average something less than one-third (we need not 
quarrel about the exact fraction) is represented, directly 
or indirectly, by wages paid to the manual working- 
class—the other two-thirds representing what goes as 
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rent, interest, the reward of management, the earnings 
of the brain-working professions, the salaries of the 
official classes, &c. An average rise in wages of 25 per 
cent.—it is doubtful whether it has yet amounted to so 
much as this—assuming it to be all charged to the con- 
sumers in a rise of price—would accordingly stand for 
less than 8 per cent. of the enlarged price. It would 
account only for a rise in the retail price from a shilling 
to thirteenpence. The actual rise in prices has been, 
on an average, from a shilling to one-and-sevenpence. 
Of the other sixpence that the consumers are made to 
pay, possibly twopence represents the wasted cost, 
profiting nobody, due to the delays, interruptions, 
substitutes, and losses of war; whilst fourpence can be 
accounted for only by the increased incomes obtained 
by the shipowners, coalowners, proprietors of munition 
factories, army contractors, bankers, farmers, and all the 
innumerable host whose swollen profits are being 
revealed in the published accounts of joint-stock com- 
panies, and still more in the unpublished returns made 
to the Minister of Munitions and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In the whole history of the British Empire 
the aggregate of such profits has never even come near 
the almost incredible figure to which they have now 
risen. 

Leaving aside, however, such vexed questions as the 
amount of the profits, or the cause of the rise of prices, 
or the degree to which wages have failed to keep pace 
with it, let us ask whether the wage-earning class is 
foolish in asking for an advance of wages, even if the 
whole of this advance is thrown immediately on prices. 
Let us suppose that the whole wage-earning class were 
now to demand and obtain an advance of 20 per cent. 
in wages, representing an aggregate increase in the wages 
bill of somewhere between 160 and 190 millions sterling. 
Let us grant that the employers would immediately add 
this 160 to 190 millions to the prices of commodities. 
Would this neutralise the advantage to the wage- 
earners of their increase in money incomes ? When we 
remember that the wage-earning class, even if it expends 
its entire income on commodities, only purchases about 
a third of that which it is employed to produce—the 
remaining two-thirds being purchased by the recipients 
of rent and interest, profits and salaries—it becomes 
clear that, even where an advance of wages at once pro- 
duces a rise in prices all round, equal to the whole 
increase in the wage bill of 160 or 190 millions, or even 
in excess of that, the wage-earning class as a whole 
benefits to the extent of about two-thirds of the higher 
money income that it has secured. It has so much more 
money to spend, and finds its purchasing power lessened 
to only about a third of this amount. Hence there is 
nothing at all in the “ vicious circle”’ argument. It is 
not the increase in wages which has caused the rise in 
prices. The increased prices extorted from the con- 
sumers of all classes have been, for the most part, 
caused by currency inflation, shipping scarcity, and the 
increased efforts and sacrifices caused by the industrial 
dislocations of war, and have only to a fractional extent 
been necessitated by the increase in money wages. 
And even if the rise in prices had been necessitated by 
an equivalent increase in wages, it would still have been 
advantageous for the wage-earning class to get that 


increase of its money income, because the class as a 
whole would yield up, in higher prices, only a third of 
its amount. 


CHANGING OPINION IN 
AMERICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

NGLAND has never fully realised the immense 
kK advantage she has enjoyed over the enemy, 
from the beginning of the war, through the 
moral support given by the American people to the 
cause of the Allies. Many circumstances have tended 
to obscure this advantage. Among them are the official 
neutrality of Washington with its failure to uphold 
The Hague, occasional expressions in Mr. Wilson’s 
speeches, the language of Mr. Lansing’s notes upon 
our maritime policy, the common belief that America 
is growing rich at the expense of the belligerent countries 
and, while doing so, is exhibiting a shameful indifference 
to the agony of Europe and to the profound moral 
issues of the struggle. Whatever the policy and bearing 
of the most powerful neutral nation in times such as 
these, it is only to be expected that the mass of people 
in England and France would show a certain measure 
of disappointment and resentment towards the United 
States. The fighting nation cannot appreciate the 
nation which remains at peace; and there are reasons 
familiar to everybody why Britain and America should 
fail of complete mutual understanding. The average 
Englishman, for example, is not acquainted with the 
overwhelming influences which have shaped Mr. Wilson’s 
policy throughout; he is, quite naturally, impatient 
of all insistence upon neutral rights in wartime; he 
is tempted to minimise the services which America 
has rendered and is rendering to the Allies; nor has 
he been informed of the extent of American supplies 
to the people of Belgium and Poland, the enthusiasm 
and efficiency with which they have been despatched 
and administered. These things are important, but 
more important still to us has been the weight and 
constancy of American public opinion in favour of the 
Allies. The judgment of the United States was given 
against Germany at the beginning, with the breaking 
of the peace and the violation of Belgium. It has been 
against Germany at every stage since, notwithstanding 
all that German advocacy and German gold have been 
able to accomplish. But since April, one event after 
another has told against us; and it is important that 

the British public should realise what is happening. 

The only serious matters of dispute, said an American 
statesman a short time ago, that can arise between 
England and the United States are questions of trade, 
and they are apt to seem trivial or irrelevant to the 
country which is at war. Now it is well known that 
the policy which England has found it necessary to 
pursue on the seas has been the occasion of continuous 
discussion between the Foreign Office and the State 
Department since the autumn of 1914. The successive 
Orders in Council have provoked controversy; the 
blockade and the action of the Prize Courts have aroused 
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resentment among American manufacturers and 
shippers, and the American Government has kept 
up the policy of protest. It would, however, be true 
to say that there was no general feeling of exasperation 
in the United States with British methods of supervision 
and restriction until, during last winter, we started 
the systematic practice of holding up and censoring 
the mails carried between American ports and neutral 
countries in Europe. The American public had endured, 
with unexpected patience, the very thorough censorship 
of the Anglo-American mails which has been going on 
since the first year of the war, but it was irritated by 
the extension of the policy to neutral mail steamers. 
One reason for this is that, whereas the Orders in 
Council and the regular blockade mainly affect the 
large producers and distributors, who understand the 
international situation and are ready to take the risks 
of trading in wartime, the interference in the neutral 
mails with letters and parcels (often containing money 
or securities) touches a multitude of individuals on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and tends to spread, among 
people in the main friendly to the Allies, a feeling of 
irritation against the Power which controls the seas. 
Mr. Lansing’s Note upon this question was despatched 
in February. So far the only answer from the British 
Foreign Office has been a memorandum (admirable, as 
usual, in substance and tone) meeting some of the 
specific cases cited by Mr. Lansing. But the American 
public is impatient for a full reply, and it is to be 
regretted that the leisurely habits of Whitehall should, 
in a matter like this, give colour to complaints of needless 
and costly delay. 

Of similar, and perhaps more serious, import is the 
Black List of American firms with whom British 
subjects are forbidden to trade. This has, of course, 
opened upa large and complex question of law and 
practice, with the merits of which we are not now 
dealing. The point to be noted here is that the publica- 
tion of the Black List, universally condemned in the 
American Press, has provoked the leading journals 
which have been consistently and enthusiastically pro- 
Allies to vigorous and frequently very severe con- 
demnation. Thus, the New York Times characterises 
the step as “quite the most tactless, foolish, and 
unnecessary act of the British Government during the 
war,” and it asserts that the list is in accord neither 
with reason nor with law. The New York Evening Post, 
from which paper we may always expect more than 
reasonable treatment, contends in a leading article 
headed “ British Pin-pricks ’’ that the list is an example 
of our Government’s way of “ grasping at a trifle and 
losing something substantial.” It adds :— 


The amount of trade with Germany which England can by such 
means prevent must be very small, Moreover, if there is a profit 
in it, and if it can be carried on despite the British blockade, what 
could be easier than to have it transferred to some house not on the 
British Black List ? Then the work would have to be begun all over 
again, and it would be a case of heaping exasperation upon exasperation 
—and mostly in vain. ... It is perfectly certain that a few tons 
of commodities or a negligible amount of money will be kept out 
of Germany at a high price to England if in the act she creates ill-will 
among neutrals. 


To the impression made by the two above-mentioned 
acts of policy must be added the effect produced in 


America by the resolutions of the Paris Conference, In 
all the most influential papers the folly of a war of 
tariffs after the war is dwelt upon, and in many quarters 
the conclusion is drawn that if in the event full force 
should be given to the scheme foreshadowed in the 
resolutions the allied nations would be found in g 
protective league which would be hostile to the Western 
Continent as well as to the Central European combina- 
tion. 

There is no denying the cumulative effect upon 
American public opinion brought about by the extension 
of British pressure to the enemy by sea; but after all, 
questions of trade in wartime are of secondary im- 
portance between nations which may bicker but do not 
quarrel. Of far graver significance are the results in 
the United States of the Irish revolt and the measures 
taken for its suppression. It will be remembered that, 
as soon as it was deemed possible to allow independent 
news to get out, the Government admitted a number of 
American correspondents into Dublin and gave them 
considerable freedom in cabling. This was a step of 
obvious prudence, but it did not save the situation 
in America. The newspapers since Easter have con- 
tained masses of “ stuff”’ about England’s treatment 
of Ireland which, if taken at its face value, would 
convince the ordinary Briton that friendship between 
England and the United States can never again be 
seriously discussed. We may smile at the statement of 
an excited patriot that Patrick Pearse had for ever 
made impossible an Anglo-American alliance, or the 
demand of Irish Congressmen and Boston mass-meetings 
for the instant severance of diplomatic relations between 
Washington and London. But the facts themselves 
are awkward and distressing enough. The active friend- 
liness of Irish-America we could not at any time expect; 
but before the rebellion we were able to reckon upon 
what may fairly be called its benevolent neutrality. 
The vast majority of Irish-Americans were anything 
but pro-German; they offered no encouragement 
to the indefatigable emissaries of Dr. Dernburg. The 
execution of the Dublin leaders and of Roger Casement 
has entirely altered the situation. Even the friendliest 
journals, those which admitted that no plea for Casement 
could possibly be based upon justice, took for granted 
that the folly of the rising was to be proved to the world 
by the immediate grant of Home Rule. Now that 
that hope has been falsified we cannot look for American 
sympathy in regard to Ireland, while to the end of the 
war and beyond we must be prepared for the revived 
animosity of Irish-America. 

One other aspect of the situation calls for a word. 
The great force of opinion which, apart from the Germans 
and the Irish, kept the United States from the completest 
sympathy with the Allies has been the immense polyglot 
element, composed of immigrants from Northern and 
Central Europe, which is racially and politically anti- 
Russian. To these people England has been, only 
second to America, the land of freedom and opportunity. 
To-day their sympathies are being chilled and turned 
aside by the policy which the British Government has 
adopted with regard to the obligation resting upon 
friendly aliens in the crucial matter of military service. 
Such things, we may say, are inevitable in a war which 
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alters everything and as it proceeds overturns one 
established system and relation after another. But 
none the less is it a matter for serious concern to England 
and her Allies that as the great conflict reaches its 
culmination the opinion and feeling of the American 
people should have been in any serious degree trans- 
formed or modified by events or policy. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
RAILWAYS 
O*: of the things that will “ never be the same 


again” after the war is the position of our 
railway companies. On the outbreak of war 
all the English lines, with the exception of the [London 
“tubes,” and a few other undertakings of small im- 
rtance, were, in effect, summarily taken over by the 
Government. They have since been run, so far as the 
supreme control is concerned, by a Government Com- 
mittee presided over by the President of the Board of 
Trade. This does not mean, as some foolish people 
imagine “ Nationalisation ’’ to mean, that Mr. Runciman 
and a lot of Civil Service clerks superseded the managers 
of the different lines, or their experienced assistants. 
The expert staffs of the railway companies continue 
to carry on their duties under their respective chiefs 
just as if ‘‘ Nationalisation’’ had not taken place. 
Even the General Managers of the several lines remained 
apparently undisturbed in their autocracy. The only 
_— to be superseded were the shareholders and the 
rds of Directors ; and even in their case the super- 
session has so far been decently veiled. A Railway 
Committee sits at the Board of Trade, under the nominal 
presidency of Mr. Runciman ; but this central authority, 
which is in supreme control, is composed entirely of rail- 
way managers, and these, acting corporately on behalf 
of the State, and in the name of the President of the 
Board of Trade, give to themselves individually, in the 
service of their respective companies, whatever direc- 
tions as to working the lines the national interest 
requires. The 1,300 Directors still hold the meetings 
of their 200 separate Boards, and we may easily believe 
that the usual agenda is put before them. But the real 
management of the traffic is not, any more than it has 
ever been, any concern of the Directors ; and doubtless 
their General Manager is, in each case, just as polite 
to them as if he was not now acting under the orders 
of the Board of Trade Committee. The shareholders 
are less conscious even than the Directors that they have 
been put on one side. The Government does not bother 
to pay fares or freight for its use of the lines. The 
Treasury has undertaken simply to make up the total 
net revenue from traffic on each line to what it was in 
1918, the railway companies’ record year. This practi- 
cally stereotypes the dividends on the ordinary shares, 
much as if they were debentures. Thus, the railways 
are now being run without the stimulus of profit- 
making, without financial competition, and under 
Government direction. Any variation in profit accrues 
to the Treasury. 

The question of what is to happen after the war is 
one of the problems that the Cabinet is beginning 
slowly to consider. The present State assumption of 
control and financial responsibility is avowedly tempo- 
rary. Some new arrangement must be come to within a 
few months after the declaration of peace. The Govern- 
ment has to decide either to undo the partial unification 
that has been effected, and let the system go back to 





its competitive chaos ; or else to buy out the stock and 
shareholders, and complete the unification as a State 
undertaking ; or, pene, to find some plan of letting 
the shareholders continue to take the profit, whilst the 
Government imposes upon the companies some measure 
of control. 

To let the railways simply revert to the pre-war 
position is scarcely possible. We deliberately elected, 
three-quarters of a century ago, to let the railways 
be the sport of capitalist enterprise, and to rely, for the 
protection of the public from the evil effects of private 
monopoly, on competition between rival companies. 
But competition had already, before the war, very 
largely ceased to protect us, either from high rates and 
fares (in which Parliamentary maxima were being 
talked of as if they ought always to be reached !) ; 
or from a high-handed autocracy of administration as 
regards the public convenience ; or from such a treat- 
ment of the six hundred thousand railway employees 
as gravely imperilled our national communications. 
During the last two years much has been quietly 
happening to push on the movement among the different 
companies for a practical amalgamation of their systems. 
It will be vain for Parliament to try to prevent any such 
mutual arrangement that the companies may agree to. 
Parliament may, if it dares, refuse its assent to a formal 
amalgamation of all the companies into a single monopo- 
list administration ; or may seek to impose such condi- 
tions in the public interest that the companies will prefer 
to withdraw their Bill. But Parliament, as experience 
has shown, is powerless to prevent a private arrange- 
ment. It is more than ever true that, as Stephenson 
long ago predicted, where combination is possible, the 
continuance of competition cannot be ensured. If the 
present Government. control is simply withdrawn, the 
nation will find itself presently in the grasp of what will 
be, in fact if not in form, a capitalist railway monopoly, 
working all the lines essentially as a united system, 
not for the benefit of the public, but for the maximum 
profit that can be extracted for the shareholders from 
the farmer, the trader, and the passenger. 

The simplest alternative, nad as many even of the 
quondam opponents of Nationalisation are coming to 
believe, that which would be the most advantageous all 
round, would be to pay off the private interest that we 
have allowed to control our railways, and to create a 
Central Railway Authority having no other interest 
than to serve the public. The hundred thousand or so 
of owners of railway securities would have to be com- 
pensated for the forty-six millions a year that they now 
draw in dividends, and they would have to be given 
the full Stock Exchange value of their securities. This 
calculation could easily be made, without opening for 
cavil or dispute, by a committee of public accountants 
charged to declare what was the Stock Exchange price 
of each security at a given date, prior to the project of 
State purchase being mooted. No huge loan or money 
market disturbance would be involved if the proprietors 
were simply given Government Bonds bearing such a 
rate of interest as to be, in fact, saleable at par (if any 
proprietor really wanted to sell, as few would do), 
equivalent in value to the agreed price of the railway 
securities. The average rate of interest expected and 
obtained by purchasers of British railway securities 
(taken as a whole, including debentures, preference and 
ordinary shares, and the chance of a rise in non-dividend 

aying stocks) is now, as it has long been, between 
| ad 1 per cent. higher than is expected and obtained 
by purchasers of British Government securities— 
and the war has made no difference in this margin. Thus, 
in spite of the fact that the rate of interest on the 
British Government securities would, even after the 
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peace, probably have to be 5 per cent., as contrasted 
with 3 per cent. when Gladstone carried his Railway 
Nationalisation Act of 1844, the profitableness of the 
transaction—assuming a purchase at Stock Exchange 
prices—remains exactly what it would have been in 
that year, when 8 per cent. Consols went over par. We 
should have, in addition, to compensate those Directors 
and Auditors who were not re-employed at salaries, 
but this would involve only an addition of a farthing 
to every sovereign paid to the shareholders. As a 
matter of fact, the Stock Exchange price of all the 
railway securities of the United Kingdom—and these, 
owing to the liberal Government guarantee of their net 
traffic revenue, are by no means more depressed in price 
than other property—amounts to a little over eight 
hundred million pounds, or less than six months’ cost 
of the war. 

There is, of course, a third alternative, which is, 
unfortunately, that to which the Government is naturally 
disposed, namely, to let the shareholders keep the profits, 
whilst the Government seeks to put the administration 
of the railways under some sort of control. It is easy 
to see how tired Ministers and tired official advisers may 
tend to this line of least resistance. In the case of the 
railways we fear it will be disastrous. If the control 
is illusory, the public is robbed. If the control is effec- 
tive, the nation gets neither the advantages of private 
enterprise nor those of disinterested public administra- 
tion. If we are to rely for our public services on the 
enterprise of the capitalist and the stimulus of private 
profit, by all means let us have the benefit of the initia- 
tive, the inventiveness and the easy adaptability to new 
conditions that are supposed to characterise capitalist 
administration. We may easily so fetter the capitalist 
entrepreneur, and so limit his expectation of profit, 
as to make the worst of both worlds—as London was 
doing, in fact, with its perpetual regulation and control 
of water supply and docks, until even a Conservative 
Administration felt driven to make the plunge of expro- 
priating the private interests, and to put a public 
authority in command, as the only way of restoring 
freedom of enterprise. To fetter and control our 
transport system, in order to prevent its managers from 
robbing us, is not the way to get the improvements 
that are necessary to enable our agriculturists to live 
and our manufacturers to compete with t he Germans 
and other foreigners. We must, in fact, in this matter of 
transport, either go on or go back—go forward to a 
purely disinterested public management of our railways 
and canals, as we have done in our roads and our postal 
service ; or restore freedom of enterprise to the capitalist 
as in the days of the stage coach (when private enter- 
prise gave the nation between 1820 and 1880 a very 
fine service indeed), and let him serve and charge us as 
his enlightened self-interest dictates. 


DOLLS 


R. EDWARD LOVETT’S collection of dolls at 

M the Fine Art Society’s gallery in Bond Street is 
just now attracting many visitors. It is in some 

ways a rather disappointing collection. It is meagre 
and charmless beyond what one would expect. And yet 
we feel it is the beginning of a most wonderful museum. 
A complete—or, for that is impossible, a comprehensive 
—exhibition of the dolls of the world, from the little 
figures that are to be found in Egyptian tombs to the 
painted images that are treasured in the nurseries of 
Mayfair, would be a microcosm of religious and social 





history. It has often been said that our modern games 
are merely the relics of the serious pursuits of our 
ancestors. Our ancestors had to go hunting for their 
dinner, and now we hunt for fun. They wrote satires 
on their political enemies, and we treasure them as 
nursery rhymes. Jack and Jill, perhaps, was as serious 
in its origin as a Times leader on Mr. Asquith. Dolls in 
the beginning, it is likely, were no more a subject of 
play than churches are now. They had a solemn 
religious purpose. They were taken as seriously as a 
crucifix. Little girls who play with them are playing 
with their mothers’ gods. One sees how easily a 
religious instrument degenerates into a toy in the way 
in which English soldiers some years ago brought home 
praying-wheels from Tibet as curiosities. And dolls 
once served as religious an end. ‘Men changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God,” said the Apostle Paul, 
‘into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man, 
and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of creeping 
things.” In other words, they took to their hearts an 
image, a doll, instead of a spirit. The doll is in many 
cases the god of the savage in visible form. The spiritual 
life of the human being flickers so feebly that it demands 
even a god that it can see with its eyes. At first this 
may have been as innocent a desire as the desire for a 
photograph of a friend. It was a reminder, rather than 
an object holy in itself. But gradually the image gets 
some of the reverence intended for what it represents, 
Even civilised persons could not endure an insult offered 
to the photograph of someone to whom they are pas- 
sionately devoted. They identify unconsciously the 
photograph with whoever sat for it. In the same way, 
we can imagine, the stocks and stones—and afterwards 
the images—of the savage became to him more and 
more sacred things. This, in the view of some authori- 
tative writers, accounts for the origin of idolatry. 
We read in an old book how “a father being afflicted 
by bitter grief, made to himself the image of his son, 
who was quickly taken away; and him who then had 
died, as a man, he began now to worship as a god.” 
There you have at least one example of the evolution of 
idol-worship. 

Whether the first doll was the image of a man or of a 
god it would be difficult to determine. Mr. Lovett 
has in his collection several interesting examples of the 
doll used as an impersonation of the corn-spirit. This 
is in most cases the last sheaf of corn cut in the field, 
braided and beribboned into the image—the very 
distant image—of a woman. We are not sure whether 
honours are still paid to the harvest doll in any part 
of Great Britain. But they certainly were within the 
memory of many persons still living. This harvest 
doll was known in some parts as the “churn” or 
“ kirn,” and in the North of England was spoken of as 
the “ mell.” In Kent it was called the Ivy Girl and, 
according to Brand’s Popular Antiquities, was “a 
figure composed of some of the best corn the field 
produces, and made as well as they can into a human 
shape; this is afterwards dressed by the women, and 
adorned with paper trimmings, cut to resemble a cap, 
ruffles, handkerchief, &c., of the finest lace.” In parts 
of the Hebrides the last sheaf was dressed up in much 
the same way and called the “old woman.” The 
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“old woman” was given an apron, which was 
tucked up and filled with bread and cheese. She was 
put at the head of the table at the harvest festival, 
and everyone drank to her, saying: “ Here’s to the 
one that has helped us with the harvest.”” In the dance 
which followed it was the duty of some man to dance 
with her as his partner, and sometimes the rejoicings 
ended with a procession through the countryside, in 
which the doll rode on the back of one of the harvesters. 
The same custom has been traced in all parts of Germany 
and Russia, and, indeed, with certain differences, 
in most parts of the world. The subsequent treatment 
of the doll, however, varies from place to place. In 
some places, for instance, it was ducked in water in 
order, by sympathetic magic, to produce plenty of 
rain for the next year’s crop. Elsewhere it was 
treasured as a fertility charm till the following harvest, 
In other places it is turned back into common corn as 
soon as the festival is over. In all cases, however, 
students of custom and myth see in the corn doll the 
figuration of Ceres, the corn-mother. The harvester 
desired to see with his own eyes—and to capture with 
his own hands—the spirit who had enriched his fields. 

Thus the doll is in simple communities the result of 
the passion for reality, or rather of the passion for 
realisation. Men are by nature doubting Thomases. 
They will believe only what they can see. And ap- 
parently they will believe anything they can see, even 
if they know it is a pretence. More than this, they 
expect the gods to be as easily deceived by dolls and 
images as they are themselves. One section of Mr. 
Lovett’s exhibition is devoted to dolls as substitutes— 
dolls, in other words, used either to deceive the gods or 
the spirits of the dead. These, Mr. Lovett tells us, are 
the oldest dolls that are known. The earliest of them 
that survive are the Ushabti or “* Answerers ’’—little 
figures in human form which have been recovered from 
the tombs of great personages in Egypt. These were 
buried instead of the slaves who used to be sacrificed 
as attendants on their masters in the next world. That 
a doll will “* do just as well ” is a part of the simple faith 
of primitive man. Again and again we find examples of 
the substitution of a doll for a living victim. Dolls, 
Mr. Lovett tells us rather vaguely, were once buried as 
offerings to the Earth-god “‘ on the Continent ” under 
the foundations of new buildings. Similarly, “in the 
present day, when the Nile does not appear to rise 
sufficiently, a doll—representing the living virgin or 
boy of former days—is thrown into the waters to 
propitiate the Nile god.”’ It will be seen that dolls have 
played their part in the humanising of the race. Else- 
where the use of dolls as substitutes is apparently 
intended merely to provide the spirit of the dead with 
a recognisable shape so that it shall not wander about 
unhoused. Thus Mr. Lovett informs us that “in 
Scotland, Brittany, and many other places, when a 
fisherman or seaman is lost at sea, and his body irre- 
coverable, a doll was placed in a small coffin and the 
funeral rites and ceremonies performed over them, after 
which the coffin and its contents were placed in a vault 
or grave.” Truly, men were deceivers ever. 

Some of the dolls exhibited are made of bread and 
are of London origin. Whether these human-faced buns 
have any more religious significance than the animal 


biscuits that every child loves, we do not know. It is 
at least possible that they are descended from the doll 
which was at one time baked out of the flour made from 
the corn-doll. This, too, we suppose, was an image of 
Ceres—sacred food for worshippers. It is, of course, 
possible that we are overestimating the religious im- 
portance of dolls. There is in Mr. Lovett’s collection a 
doll which is said to be as old as Moses. It may be 
that Moses played with dolls in Pharaoh’s nursery— 
dolls made not for gods but for the merry hands of 
children, And man may have learnt to play before he 
learnt to worship. When we remember the magical 
powers that are attributed to images in primitive society, 
however, it seems improbable that children would have 
been permitted such dangerous playthings. To possess 
the image of a child would have been to possess power 
over the child, and one would have been suspected of 
witchcraft for making such a thing save for religious 
ends. Even in European countries to-day there survives 
the ancient superstition that if one makes a waxen image 
of an enemy and sticks pins in it or melts it by the fire, 
one’s enemy will suffer excruciating pains and waste 
away. It was this superstition which Rossetti used 
with such effect in his ballad Sister Helen. Probably 
most Englishmen who know of the custom to-day know 
it rather through Rossetti than through any contact 
with people who still practise it. But it does still 
linger amongst the peasantries of the Continent— 
possibly even in corners of the British Isles. Mr, 
Lovett has a waxen doll of this kind from Belgium 
in his collection. Other dolls in his collection are made 
in the image of pregnant women. These are fertility 
charms given to the newly married. 

As for children’s dolls, most visitors to the exhibition 
will be astonished to learn that “ there is little record of 
the existence of dolls in the United Kingdom earlier than 
the Tudor period, and evidences of that time are very 
rare.” Montezuma and his Court were found playing 
with dolls by Cortez, and Mohammed is reported to have 
amused himself with the toys of his child-wife, Ayesha. 
It is not easy to imagine that the English child of the 
Middle Ages was less fortunate. Asa matter of fact, the 
Oxford Dictionary does give a reference to dolls as 
early as 1418 in the sentence: “ Childeren maken 
popetis to pleyen with whyle they ben yonge.” The 
French word “ poupée”’ is said to be as old as the thir- 
teenth century. One suspects that the child of those 
days was sufficient of a heathen, like the modern child, 
to make images for itself. Mr. Lovett’s collection shows 
us how the modern slum-child, unable to buy reasonable 
dolls, makes dolls for itself by dressing up an old boot 
or a bone or a piece of wood. The child is a young 
pretender, and, in a world that was full of babies to a 
degree that the modern world is not, we may be sure that 
it lulled “* pretending ’’ babies to sleep in its arms. Even 
to-day the child, with all manner of waxen counterfeits 
of humanity at its hand, often prefers a ragged nothing 
for a doll, as though the harder it had to pretend the 
more it liked it. Like the savage, it enters into its 
makebelieve as into the most serious business in the 
world. And as soon almost as it has left the cradle, it is 
heretically setting up its own puppet creation in defiant 
comparison with the works of God and the works of man 
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THE MENDELIAN CLUE 
Tl pre-Darwinian days ‘people spoke of Heredity 


with a capital letter as if it were a power or 

principle that did things—just as many still 
speak of Evolution. It was one of Darwin’s many 
services that he showed the organic linkage between 
one generation and another to be amenable to scientific 
inquiry and statement. To him heredity was the 
genetic relation between successive generations—a 
relation that secures, through the vehicle of the germ- 
cells, a persistence of a large measure of specificity 
both in form and habit, both of microscopic 
architecture and chemical metabolism. His particular 
theory (pangenesis) of what distinguished the germ-cells 
from the specialised body-cells was not, indeed, accept- 
able, but it was with Darwin that the scientific study of 
heredity practically began. To his cousin, Francis 
Galton, and to Professor Weismann we owe the elucida- 
tion of an idea which seems to have occurred to several 
others—the idea of germinal continuity—that the 
reason for like begetting like is the persistence of a 
specific organisation through a lineage of unspecialised 
germ-cells. While most of the germinal material of 
the fertilised ovum is used to build up the body of the 
offspring, undergoing in a most puzzling way 
differentiation into nerve and muscle, blood and bone, 
a residue is kept intact and unspecialised to form 
the primordium of the reproductive organs of the 
offspring, whence will be launched in due time another 
similar vessel on the adventurous voyage of life. So 
it comes to be that the parent is rather the trustee 
of the germ-plasm than the producer of the child. In 
a new sense the child is a chip of the old block. Or, 
as Bergson puts it in less static metaphor, “life is 
like a current passing from germ to germ through 
the medium of a developed organism.’’ Though it is 
now clear that Weismann exaggerated the contrast 
and apartness of body-cells and germ-cells, the general 
idea of the continuity of the germ-plasm remains as 
one of the most important contributions to post- 
Darwinian biology. It is the explanation of the inertia 
of the main mass of the inheritance, which is carried 
on with little change from generation to generation. 
For men do not gather grapes off thorns or figs off 
thistles. Similar material to start with; similar 
—_—_ in which to develop; therefore like begets 
ike. 

While the epoch-making experimental work of Mendel, 
which would have so much delighted Darwin's heart, 
lay buried in the records of the naturalists’ society at 
Briinn, there was developed in Britain a statistical 
study of inheritance, especially associated with Sir 
Francis Galton and Professor Karl Pearson. It was 
Galton who began to study the inheritance of particular 
characters through successive generations and to measure 
quantitatively the degrees of hereditary resemblance. He 
was led to the law of ancestral inheritance, according 
to which the average contributions to each inherited 
faculty are a half from the parents, a quarter from 
the grandparents, an eighth from the great-grand- 
parents, and so on backwards in the same diminishing 
ratio (afterwards somewhat modified by Pearson) ; 
and another deduction was the law of filial regression 
or the tendency to approximate to the mean of the 
stock. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind 
that these average statistical deductions do not hold 
in regard to non-blending hereditary characters, and 
that they do not seem to take sufficient account of the 
fundamental distinction between inborn variations 
and individually acquired modifications. The latter 
are somatic dints due to peculiarities of nurture, and 





have not been proved to be transmissible ; the former 
are expressions of germinal changefulness, and are in 
some cases demonstrably transmissible. Of great value, 
however, has been the statistical demonstration of 
the heritability of subtle constitutional qualities— 
such as fecundity and longevity—and the proof that 
clearly-defined mental qualities may be handed on to, 
and distributed among, the offspring just in the same 
way as bodily characters. 

The first year of this century will be memorable 
in the annals of biology for the rediscovery of the 
Mendelian clue by Correns, de Vries, and Tschermak ; 
and more progress has been made with the science of 
heredity since the century began than in all previous 
years. For this we have to thank numerous investiga- 
tors—among whom Bateson stands pre-eminent. What 
are the central ideas of Mendelism? How far does 
it apply ? What practical promise does it offer ? 

There are three fundamental ideas in the Mendelian 
conception of inheritance: 1. The first is the idea of 
‘“‘ unit characters.” An inheritance is, in part at least, 
built up of numerous more or less clear-cut, crisply 
defined, non-blending characters, which are continued 
in some of the descendants as discrete wholes, neither 
merging nor dividing. If a man has his fingers all 
thumbs, i.¢e., with two joints instead of three, this 
unit character of “ brachydactylism” is sure to be 
continued in a certain proportion of his descendants. 
Night-blindness, or the inability to see in faint light, 
has been traced through a lineage since near the 
beginning of the seventeenth — A definite type of 
very intelligent dwarf has been known to reappear 
for four or five generations. The persistence of the 
Hapsburg lip is a familiar instance of the way in which 
a unit character comes to stay. These unit characters 
behave as if they were discrete entities which can be 
shuffled about and distributed to the offspring to some 
degree independently of one another. Some suppose 
that they are represented by specific particles in the 
germinal material; others would not go further than 
saying that they are represented by differences in the 
ultra-microscopic architecture. It is quite likely that 
several factors may be concerned in one character, 
or that one factor may influence more than one 
character. 2. The second idea in Mendelism is that 
of dominance. When Mendel crossed a pure-bred tall 
pea with a pure-bred dwarf pea, the offspring were 
all tall; and he called the quality of tallness dominant 
to the recessive quality of dwarfness, which the hybrid 
offspring keep, as it were, up their sleeve. The dwarf- 
ness is not expressed, but it is certainly in the inheritance, 
for it reappears in a quarter of the progeny of the hybrid 
generation, if these are inbred or allowed to self-fertilise. 
In modern terminology, the dwarfness is in the 
“* genotype ’’—the germ-cell organism, but not in the 
“‘ phenotype ’—the fully developed organism. If a 
Japanese waltzing mouse is crossed with a normal 
mouse, all the hybrid progeny are normal, the waltzing 
peculiarity being recessive to normality. If the hybrids 
be inbred, some of their progeny are waltzers in the 
average proportion of a quarter—and these waltzers 
might be sold as pure waltzers—although both their 
parents and one of their grandparents were normal. 
Similarly, about a third of the rest of the progeny 
are purely normal, while two-thirds are like the first 
generation of hybrids—to all appearance normal, but 
with the waltzing character up their sleeve. It often 
happens that the two parents differ, not in presenting 
a pair (or more) of contrasted or alternative characters, 
but in the one having certain unit characters which 
the other has not. This works out in the same way— 
the unit character that is present being, as it were, 
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dominant to its own absence. In illustration of 
characters that exhibit Mendelian inheritance, the 
following may be cited, the dominant condition being 
named first in each case: Hornlessness and the 
presence of horns in cattle, normal hair and long 
*‘Angora” hair in rabbits and guinea-pigs, kinky 
hair and straight hair in man, crest and no crest in 
poultry, extra toes in poultry and the normal number 
four, bandless shell in wood-snail and banded shell; 
ellow cotyledons in peas and green ones, round seeds 
in peas and the wrinkled form, absence of awn in 
wheat and its presence, susceptibility to rust in wheat 
and immunity to this disease, two-rowed ears of barley 
and six-rowed ears; markedly dentate margin in 
nettle feaves and slightly toothed margin. Why one 
character should be dominant and another recessive 
is not known; a positive feature may be recessive, 
and a negative feature may be dominant. It should 
be noted that in a large number of cases of alternative 
or Mendelian inheritance the dominance in the offspring 
is not complete; thus, if black Andalusian fowls be 
crossed with white ones the progeny are “blue” 
Andalusians. 3. The third idea in Mendelism is the 
theory of segregation. Mendel supposed that the 
hybrid or cross-bred offspring produced two kinds of 
rm-cells in approximately equal numbers—one half 
with the determiner or factor corresponding to the 
dominant character, and the other half without it, 
or with the factor corresponding to the recessive 
character. In other words, each germ-cell is “ pure” 
with respect to any given unit character. If this be 
so, and if fertilisation be fortuitous, then the Mendelian 
epee must be exhibited by the offspring of the 
ybrid generation, namely, 25 per cent. pure recessives, 
25 per cent. pure dominants, and 50 per cent. impure 
dominants (like the original hybrids), which, if inbred, 
will have offspring in the same 1:2:1 proportion as 
regards the particular unit character observed. 

It is often asked whether there are not, as used to 
be believed without question, other modes of inheritance 
besides this Mendelian mode, and this continues to be 
the subject of investigation. Does the mulatto exhibit 
—as regards skin-colour—a blend of the characters 
of his parents, or is the matter less simple than it 
seems? Are not the hybrids between long-eared and 
short-eared rabbits very exact intermediates between 
their parents, and do not hybrid cockatoos show 
diagrammatic blending ? Or are such cases sufficiently 
interpreted on Mendelian lines as due to incomplete 
dominance, or to the fact that one character may have 
multiple factors which do not get cleanly segregated 
in the history of the germ-cells. It is one of the merits 
of Professor James Wilson’s recent introduction to 
Mendelism* in its practical aspects that it shows how 
results which do not seem consistent with Mendelian 
theory may nevertheless be brought into conformity 
with it. isturbances in the Mendelian distribution 
may be due to factors cancelling one another, jostling 
one another, coupling with one another, and so on. 
The doubt left in one’s mind is whether the auxiliary 
hypotheses which make difficult cases conformable 
are triumphs of human ingenuity or indices of the 
subtlety of life. When we are led by other authorities 
to contemplate the disintegration or fractionisation of 
the factors of certain unit characters, our faith is 
strained by what seems so like a contradiction in terms. 
But the scientific position is to experiment and see. 
Very interesting on another line are the experiments 
of T. H. Morganf and his collaborators on the fruit-fly 
Drosophila, showing that “every character is the 





* A Manual of Mendelism, 1916. (A. and C. Black.) 
t The Mechanism of Mendelian Heredity, 1915. (Constable.) 


realised result of the reaction of hereditary factors 
with each other and with their environment.”” Flies 
of a race with a peculiar hereditary abnormality will 
develop normally if raised in a dry environment, but 
the presence within them of the factor for abnormality 
may be demonstrated by rearing their offspring in 
moisture. In other words, the expression of even 
Mendelian characters requires an appropriate nurture. 
Professor Wilson lays stress on the fact that theoretical 
difficulties need not hinder the breeder from utilising 
the Ariadne thread which Mendel has put into his hand. 
For it is becoming increasingly clear that Mendelism 
can enable a breeder or cultivator to reach his desired 
result more surely, more rapidly, and more economically. 
His new knowledge shows him how desirable qualities 
of the unit character type can be grafted on to a stock, 
and how undesirable qualities may be slipped off, 
and never was it more necessary than now to put all 
our available science into the art of cultivation and 
breeding. The average yield of wheat in Britain is 
about thirty-two bushels to the acre. Professor Wilson 
tells us that it might be raised to forty or even fifty. 
“* For every day by which the life of a variety of wheat 
is shortened between seed-time and harvest, the wheat- 
growing area in Canada reaches fifty or sixty miles 
farther northwards.”” The work done in Denmark 
shows how the wealth of our country, so far as it 
proceeds from dairy cattle, might be very nearl 
doubled. These are two instances out of many whic 
might be cited to illustrate the practical value of 
Mendelism—and it is only beginning. 
J. Artuur THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


EXPORTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I should like to point out a fallacy contained in the note 
in your issue of the 12th inst. on our export statistics for the first 
seven months of 1916. You conclude from the fact that the 
figures for these months are greater than those for January to 
July, 1914, that the Government have been successful “in not 
withdrawing for military purposes too large a proportion of really 
indispensable producers.” It is hard to see how the one can affect 
the other, as it is only during the latter part of the period referred 
to that the serious withdrawals of producers have been going on. 
Recruiting under the Derby scheme and the Military Service Act 
did not commence on a considerable scale until the middle of 
March, and it is still going on. On the other hand, for the bulk of 
the goods exported up to the end of July, the contracts must have 
been placed, and a large part of their manufacture accomplished, 
before the end of 1915. Certainly in the textile trade—which you 
mention as one of those chiefly responsible for the increase, and 
with which I happen to be acquainted—the time taken between 
the placing of an order and its final delivery can hardly be 
regarded as less than nine months on the average, sometimes 
twelve, rarely less than six. As since the beginning of the year 
very large numbers of men have been taken, the pinch is bound to 
be felt throughout all stages of manufacture, but it may be this 
time next year before the effects register themselves in our export 
figures. It will truly be matter for congratulation if in July, 1917, 
we can still say that the volume of our exports has not fallen 
below the 1914 level. 

I emphasize this point because it throws light on one of the 
worst features of the Government’s recruiting policy. Mr. Walter 
Long stated a few weeks ago that where an industry was manifestly 
suffering through depletion in the labour supply they would cease 
to recruit men from it. Such an assurance is quite worthless. 
Business men have to make their preparations at least six months 
ahead to estimate their productive capacity during that period, 
and if they see a shortage of labour in prospect to limit the 
quantity of business booked accordingly. By the time that it 
comes to the notice of the Government, therefore, the harm is 
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done and it is too late to undo it. They, however, go insatiably 
on with their recruiting schemes, and appear to think that because 
the losses are not yet showing themselves no limit need be set to 
the numbers that can be spared from productive work. 

No doubt when the next income-tax returns come to hand they 
will appear to justify the Government in the same way; and I 
should like to take the opportunity of pointing out that in this 
case the evidence will be equally illusory over an even longer 
period. The interference with production will not be perceptible 
in its effect on profits until well on into 1917, and for at least two 
years after that the revenue from this source will be swelled by the 
high profits of the past year or so. I wonder if the apol ogists of 
the Government will bear this point in mind ?—Yours, etc., 

28 Canai Road, Bradford. H. Louis Carter. 

August 14th. 


FOOD PRICES 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STarEesMan. 

Sir,—In calling attention to the facts disclosed through the 
recent inquiry instituted by the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
you have, I submit, rendered a public service and done something 
to counteract the loose generalisations and faulty thinking, which, 
as you complain, are doing so much mischief. Your summary 
reveals an exceedingly serious state of affairs; . . . 

Negative criticism is, however, futile; and I will therefore, 
with your permission, endeavour to respond to your appeal for 
alternative food bases to meat. These suggestions make no claim 
to be exhaustive. The first place may be given to cheese, which 
even in normal times is as much neglected by wage-earners as it 
is improperly used by others. This, notwithstanding its great 
increase in price, remains a relatively cheap food, having regard 
to its high nutritive value and the absence of waste. If grated, it 
is more sure of being digested and of being economically used. 
It may be sprinkled over potatoes or other vegetables or salad, or 
cooked with stale bread, rice, semolina, macaroni, or maize meal, 
etc. The use of the latter is specially desirable where young 
children are concerned, by reason of the considerable proportion 
of fat it contains. Regarding beans and lentils, I would venture 
to differ from the writer of your article when he rules them out on 
the score of the time and cost involved in their preparation. My 
friend and colleague, Miss Florence Petty, maintains that, if soaked, 
beans do not require long cooking. The cost of firing is still 
further diminished by those who use a “ Fireless Cooker.” An 
increasing number of wage-earners are, as our demonstrators and 
correspondents testify, included in this number. Beans can be 
used as a foundation for dishes which are as economical to make 
as they are tasty, nutritious and popular. Lentils, too, are 
speedily cooked, and served with onions, pastry, etc., are also 
rapidly advancing in public favour. Both, however, should be 
used only occasionally and in small quantities, except by those 
leading an active life in the open air—e.g., agricultural labourers. 
Oatmeal in the form of oatcake or of porridge, which can be 
cooked overnight in a “ Fireless Cooker,” is also a cheap and 
much neglected meat substitute. Again, meat, like fish, may be 
made to go a long way by spreading the flavour over other foods 
(for details, see ‘“* Facts for Patriots,” 3rd Series). I shall be 
happy to be of service to any of your readers desiring further 
information regarding economical war-time cookery and the best 
methods of promoting it among wage-earners and others.— 
Yours, etc., Cuas. E. Hecurt, 

Hon. Secretary, National Food Reform 
Association, 178, St. Stephen’s House, 


August 14th. 
Westminster, S.W. 


ON BEING A SERVANT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your article ‘‘On Being a Servant” ventilates a very 
pressing problem. The actual work of a domestic servant has 
much to recommend it; it is the conditions under which it is 
done that make it the slavery you describe. Domestic work to 
those who like it is interesting and in no way soul-destroying as is 
much mechanical factory work. The “servant” stands the 
chance of coming into direct contact with cultured minds from 
which she can learn much. . . That the majority 
of girls deny these advantages, preferring the freedom which other 
work gives, speaks highly for the true instincts of the human soul. 
The problem is—what is to be done? At the outset we must 





be prepared to pay the same money for less work and do the 
** waiting ” upon ourselves. My suggestion is that if two families 
joined at a servant, and each paid her £30 (which would be 
perhaps a little less than she would cost in food, wages, washing, 
etc., were she to live in and give the whole of her time), so that 
the girl would have £60 per annum (a modest enough sum, but 
considered good enough for some headmistresses of Elementary 
Schools), she would then have stated hours, agreed upon by the 
interested parties—e.g., with the Joneses from eight to one three 
mornings in the week and from two to six the other three after- 
noons—the Smiths taking alternate days. The servant, if needed 
in the evening or on Sundays, would have to be paid overtime. 
She would thus have her Sundays and evenings free as a right and 
not as a favour. From the employers’ point of view it would 
mean a simpler way of living, more economy of labour, and better- 
built houses ; but one would not have the ghastly thought of the 
lonely unit in the kitchen, to whom one can only offer “ rights ” 
as “* favours.””—Yours, etc., 
Hammersmith. 
August 13th. 


ELLEN M. Brown, 


Miscellany 
DON BEDIVERE 


[Ir Lorp Byron nap Writren TeNNYsON’s Morte 
D’Artuur.] 


O all day long the noise of battle rolled 
S Among the mountains by the winter sea, 
Till, when the bell for evening service tolled, 
Each side had swiped the other utterly. 
And, looking round, Sir Bedivere the bold 
Said: “Sire, there’s no-one left but you and me. 
I’m game to lay a million to a fiver 
That, save for us, there is not one survivor.” 


“* Quite likely,” answered Arthur, “and I’m sure 
That I have been so hammered by these swine 
To-morrow’s sun will find us yet one fewer. 
I prithee take me to yon lonely shrine 
Where I may die in peace. There is no cure 
For men with sixty-seven wounds like mine.” 
So Bedivere did very firmly grapple 
His arm, and led him to the Baptist chapel. 


There he lay down, and by him burned like flame 
His sword Excalibur, its massy hilt 
Crusted with blazing gems that never came 
From mortal mines; its blade, inlaid and gilt, 
And graved with many a magic fairy name, 
Still dabbled with the blood the King had spilt. 
Which touching, Arthur said: “Sir Bedivere, 
Please take this brand and throw him in the mere.” 


So Bedivere sprang back as one distraught, 
Or like a snail one taps upon the shell. 
This maniac was the King for whom he’d fought, 
A man who'd drop his cheque-book down a well ! 
Was ever such insanity, he thought ; 
Could any sane man find it possible 
To give so monstrous a proposal credit? . . . 
And yet the King undoubtedly had said it. 


He said it again in accents quite serene : 
“Go to the lake and throw this weapon in it ; 
And then come back and tell me what you’ve seen, 
The business should not take you half-a-minute. 
Off now. I say precisely what I mean.” 
“Right, sire!” But, sotto voce, “ What a sin it 
Would be, what criminal improvidence 
To waste a weapon of such excellence!” 
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But Arthur’s voice broke through his meditation : 
“Why this delay? I thought I said at once.” 
“ Yes, sire,” sighed he, and with a salutation 
Walked off reflecting: ‘* How this fighting blunts 
One’s wits. In any other situation 
I should have guessed—’twere obvious to a dunce— 
That this all comes from Merlin’s precious offices. 
Why could he not content himself with prophecies ? ” 


Bearing the sword, across the rocks he went. 

And now and then a hot impatient word 
Bespoke the stress of inner argument. 

“ Curse it,” he mused, “ a really sumptuous sword 
Is just the very one accoutrement 

I never have been able to afford. 
This beautiful, this incomparable Excalibur 
Would nicely suit a warrior of my calibre. 


“Could anything be madder than to hurl in 
This stupid lake a sword as good as new, 
Merely because that hoary humbug Merlin 
Suggested that would be the thing to do? 
A bigger liar never came from Berlin ; 
I won’t be hoaxed by guff and bugaboo ! 
The old impostor’s lake may call in vain for it : 
I'll stick it in a hole and come again for it.” 


So, having snugly stowed away the sword 

And marked the place with several large stones, 
Sir Bedivere returned to his liege lord 

And, with a studious frankness in his tones, 
Stated that he had dropped it overboard : 

But Arthur only greeted him with groans. 
““My Bedivere,”’ he said, “I may be dying, 
But even dead I'd spot such feeble lying. 


“It’s rather rough upon a dying man 

That his last dying orders should be flouted. 
Time was when if you’d tried this paltry plan 

I should have said: ‘ Regard yourself as outed ; 
I'll find some other gentleman who can.’ 

Now I must take what comes, that’s all about it. . . 
My strength is failing fast, it’s very cold here ; 
Come, pull yourself together, be a soldier ! 


“Once more I must insist you are to lift 
Excalibur, and hurl him in the mere. 

Don’t hang about now, you had better shift 
For all you’re worth or, when you come back here, 

The chances are you'll find Your master stiffed.” 
Whereat the terrified Sir Bedivere, 

His “ Yes, Sire,” broken by a noisy sob, 

Went off once more on his distasteful job. 


Then in his ears a voice began to say: 
“One quite agrees with ‘ Render unto Cesar,’ 
But nothing’s said of throwing things away 
When the said king’s an old delirious geezer. 
You don’t meet swords like this one every day ; 
Jewels and filigree as rich as these are 
Should surely be preserved in a museum 
That our posterity may come and see ’em. 


“A work of Art’s a thing one holds in trust, 
One has no right to throw it in a lake; 
Such Vandalism would arouse disgust 
In every Englishman who claims to take 
An interest in Art. Oh no, 1 must 
Deceive my monarch for my country’s sake; 
Obedience in such a case, in fact, 
Were patently an anti-social act. 





“It is not pleasant to deceive my King! 
I had much rather humour his caprice ; 
But, if I tell him I have thrown the thing, 
And, thinking that the truth, he dies in peace, 
Surely the poets of our race will sing— 
Unless they are the most pedantic geese— 
The praises of the knight who lied to save 
This precious weapon from a watery grave.” 


He reached the margin of the lake, and there 
Until a decent interval had passed 

Lingered, the sword once more safe in its lair. 
Then to the tabernacle hurried fast 

And, putting on a still more candid air, 
Assured the King the sword had gone at last 

But Arthur was not hoaxed by any means ; 

He icily said: “ Tell that to the marines! 


“ Sir Bedivere, this conduct won’t enhance 
Your reputation as a man of honour. 

If you had dared to lead me such a dance 
A week ago, you would have been a goner. 

Listen to me. I give you one more chance, 
And, if you fail again, I swear upon our 

Old oath of fealty to the Table Round, 

I shall jump up and fell you to the ground.” 


So that sad soul went off alone once more. 
Rebellion frowned no longer in his face ; 

His spirit was broken. When he reached the shore 
He wormed the sword out of its hiding place, 

Excalibur, that man’s eye should see no more, 
And, fearing still a further lapse from grace, 

Shut his eyes tight against that matchless jewel 

And, desperately hissing: “This is cruel!” 


Swung it far back. And then with mighty sweep 
Threw it to southward as he had been bade. 
And, as it fell, an arm did suddenly leap 
Out of the moonlit wave, in samite clad, 
And grasped the sword, and drew it in the deep 
And all was still; and Bedivere, who had 
No nerve at all left now exclaimed: ‘“ My hat! 
I'll never want another job like that!” 


Thus Bedivere at last performed his vow. 
And Arthur, when the warrior hove in sight, 
Read his success upon his gloomy brow. 
“ Done it at last,” he murmured, “ that’s all right. 
Well, Bedivere, and what has happened now ? ” 
Demanded he. And the disconsolate knight, 
In a harsh, bitter voice replied: “O, d n it all, 
1 saw a mystic arm clothed in white samite all.” 





“ Quite right,” said Arthur, “ better late than never. 
Now, if you please, you'll take me for a ride. 

Put me upon your back and then endeavour 
To run top-speed unto the waterside. 

Come, stir your stumps, you must be pretty clever, 
For otherwise I fear I shall have died 

Before you’ve landed me upon the jetty, 

And then the show goes phut: which were a pity.” 


What followed after this (although my trade is 
Romantic verse) is quite beyond my lay. 
For automobile barges, full of ladies, 
Singing and weeping, never came my way. 
Though, for that matter, I was once in Cadiz— 
But never mind. It will suffice to say 
That in his final act our old friend Malory 
Was obviously playing to the gallery. 
J. C. Squire. 
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‘Music 


A WORK OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 
from the Continent not long before 


ETURNING 
the war, I was confronted with the extraordinary 


spectacle of one man battling almost single-handed 
with the indifference of Society and the more excusable 
apathy of the multitude to establish opera in England. 
This man was, of course, Sir Thomas Beecham. It is a piece 
of extraordinary national luck that we have in this country 
two men—father and son—the one willing and able to 
put his hand in his pocket for large sums of money, and 
the other exceptionally gifted and willing to devote all 
his abilities to the task of supplying the people of England 
with national opera in, at least, one permanent opera 
house—an opera house that shall be a real piece of 
architecture and not just a pile of bricks with wreaths 
and cupids cemented on the front, and whose influence 
on the tastes, habits, and capacity of our people it will 
be impossible to overestimate. It is truly said that you 
can judge a man’s character by his friends; and, similarly, 
nothing is more revealing or more important than a nation’s 
recreations. It is, therefore, impossible to overrate the 
importance of what Sir Thomas Beecham is trying to do, 
and any Government with a sense of the importance of 
maintaining a certain number of active centres of high 
artistic value to serve as a model and a touchstone to all 
the vague, often misdirected, but powerful aspirations of 
the people would help Sir Thomas Beecham and not leave 
him like Hannibal to try and do single-handed what deeply 
concerns the State as a whole. Artistic education is only 
the continuation of what we may call grammatical edu- 
cation, and the education a country gets depends in a 
democratic State entirely upon public opinion; and we 
must, if we can, rouse public opinion so that this oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of a National Opera House 
that will be a real centre of English music and English 
decorative art shall not be lost. 

There are people who object to Academies, to National 
Theatres or National Opera Houses, to any official artistic 
institutions, on the grounds that they always become con- 
servative and unprogressive, but in truth this is their value. 
They provide something to react from, their very presence 
stimulates artistic activity, they satisfy one man and enrage 
another: which is precisely what is wanted. There could, 
for instance, be no New English Art Club if it were not for 
the Royal Academy, and one could pretty safely prophesy 
that one result of a National Opera House permanently 
performing classical works would be the foundation of a 
young English school of opera composers giving rival 
productions in a tent in Hyde Park. 

The difficulty about opera in London is this, that, together 
with its inherent costliness, the enormous ground and lease 
rents make it absolutely impossible for opera to pay even 
when hundreds are turned away nightly from all except the 
most expensive seats. Consequently, up to the present, 
Londoners have had opera entirely at the personal expense 
of the Beechams. The spasmodic convulsions of Covent 
Garden I ignore, partly because Covent Garden has never 
had popular prices, partly because Covent Garden has 
never supported English artists, but mainly because Covent 
Garden has been artistically negligible. It has been the 
laughing-stock of musical Europe for years, and Sir Thomas 
Beecham has no desire to found, and I certainly would 
not support the establishment of, a similar Society side-show 
where the last boom in tenors or prima donnas could be 


heard competing with the chatter in the boxes, or, as a 
famous Continental artist once said to me, which seemed 
to exist for the paste-diamond merchants of Bond Street 
and the Rue de Rivoli to advertise their goods. At the 
National Opera House Sir Thomas has in mind, people 
will not go to hear a tenor squeak higher than any tenor 
ever did before; nor will the attraction be the presence 
of some fifth cousin of His Majesty the King, such as takes 
our absurd Society snobs in thousands to Covent Garden 
and enables the so-called Royal Opera to pay its way. 
The Beechams, having relied entirely on the artistic merit 
of their work, have consequently had their hands 
continually in their pockets for years, meeting the heavy 
losses incurred in providing the public with something 
which a large section has already shown it wants, though 
Society and the wealthy classes generally have looked 
on with indifference, being busy supporting revues. During 
the recent season at the Aldwych, though there was no 
room in the pit or the circle or the gallery, there was always 
plenty of room in the boxes and the stalls. It is a national 
calamity that Society here has none of the artistic traditions 
of the Viennese aristocracy, to whom the world owes so 


-much, and never was our loss likely to be more disastrous 


than now, when Sir Joseph and Sir Thomas Beecham 
are prepared to buy a site, build a worthy National Opera 
House, and give London a permanent institution that 
will do work of incalculable value for native art and native 
artists, and that will, in time, bring thousands of foreign 
visitors annually to London and keep in our country, to 
the benefit of our people, enormous sums of money which 
before the war went to foreign artists and foreign artistic 
centres—when, I say, they are prepared to do all this if they 
can get more support. 

I had hoped to be able to give figures showing the losses 
sustained by the Beechams in their various Opera seasons 
and what was necessary in the way of preliminary sub- 
sidisation before a permanent company could be maintained ; 
but the modesty of Sir Thomas Beecham prevents his giving 
this information for publication. I can only say that the 
most successful season financially was the recent one in 
Manchester, and that Sir Thomas Beecham declares it to 
be impossible for any company to pay its way unless it 
has a suitable theatre—i.e., a theatre built for the special 
purpose of opera, and equipped with the most modern 
appliances, in a good position, absolutely rent-free. As I 
understand the position, it is only the lukewarm support 
that their various seasons receive from the wealthier section 
of the London public that prevents Sir Thomas Beecham 
buying a site and erecting an Opera House at his own 
expense. Sir Thomas Beecham has not made it clear to 
me whether he is willing to form a committee and invite 
direct financial contributions to the scheme or whether 
he prefers to keep it a private undertaking. In the former 
case the fact may be recalled that the Tsar of Russia gave 
personally £40,000 to the Moscow Conservatoire, and that 
he and his Court constantly encourage Russian music. 
Surely it is not too much to expect an equal cultivation 
and interest in the things of the spirit in high places in the 
centre of the British Empire. However, I do not advise 
Sir Thomas Beecham to wait for support from Society. 
Let him push boldly ahead, buy his site, and make all the 
preparations for his scheme. If he builds a really fine 
Opera House worthy of the greatest city since Rome, not 
like the pretentious edifice at Paris, but grand and simple 
like the beautiful new building at Stuttgart (so unlike 
much German architecture !), and once gets going, I think 
he may be pretty confident of Government support later. 
At any rate, that part of the Press which has any ideals 
will make it its business to arouse public opinion in his 
favour. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


URIOUS things seem to get into War sales. A 
( little while ago one was held in the Caledonian 
Market, and the public flocked to see duchesses 
spreading their wares on stones usually consecrated to 
the vendors of second-hand tables, chairs, vases, door- 
knockers, and gas-brackets. Amongst the articles sold 
on this occasion were a number of books autographed by 
their authors. Some of these fetched large prices—some 
of them did not. The latter included a copy of Mafarka, 
Le Futuriste, signed in a fine flowing hand by its author, 
Signor Marinetti. It has now reached me. Though I had 
been familiar with many of Signor Marinetti’s works, 
and though I had heard him recite his famous Siege of 
Adrianople with the perspiration pouring down his forehead 
and his voice growing hoarse from intermittent efforts 
to imitate the boom of the Bulgarian guns, this novel I 
had not hitherto read. I have now read it; and I certainly 
think that the hair, however long, of the lady who sold 
it would certainly have stood on end had she been 
made acquainted with its contents, I have an idea that, 
after running into several editions, it was suppressed in 
France. It certainly deserved to be. An English translation 
would not have a lifetime of five minutes. The iridescent 
hues of The Rainbow pale and fade before it. 
* * * 

The book has several prominent characteristics, some 
of which I need not mention, but undoubtedly the dominant 
theme is the panegyric of savagery, ferocity, and blood. 
There is more carnage to the square inch in this book than 
in any other that I have read ; and though it is conceivable 
that the novels of the Marquis de Sade—to which I have 
never had access—are still more gruesome, I am inclined 
to doubt it. I will not sketch the plot—for there is no plot. 
But I may indicate one or two of the details, so as to give 
an idea of what Signor Marinetti finds beautiful and 
amusing. In one chapter there is a great battle between 
King Mafarka and his brother and an innumerable host of 
wild desert dogs, which are pounded into a pulp by large 
stones flung from catapults. Later on, Mafarka’s brother, 
who is newly married, disappears. Mafarka, very concerned, 
goes to look for him, and finds on the floor of his bedroom 
a few strips—which are all that is left of the bride—whilst 
the bridegroom, who has been infected by hydrophobia, 
sits like an ape on the top of a pillar with strings of foam 
hanging from his jaws. 

* * « 

But the most striking episode—the most striking mention- 
able episode—is that in which Mafarka shows a decadent 
and timid world how it really ought to deal with its enemies. 
He assembles his Court in a dimly lit underground chamber. 
One wall of this chamber is of glass, and forms one side 
of an enormous tank, communicating, by means of gratings, 
with the sea overhead. In this tank are collected sharks, 
octopuses, and all the ugliest and most uncanny fish which 
infest the oceans of the world. There is a meal; and then, 
reclining on luxurious cushions, and feeding their senses on 
the most languorous of scents, the guests watch a somewhat 
torrid Oriental dance. The chamber is then darkened— 
though the tank is not—and two of the king’s enemies, a 
fat old man and a thin young one, are shot into the top 
of the tank struggling. The sharks float up, twist them 
down, and bite off portions; the bits float up again and 
bump against the top, whilst the sharks sail round below 
wondering what has become of their prey. Soon the fish 
track them again, and the process recommences. The 





details of the disintegration, the lines and colours made by 
the “remains” as they drift and toss through green waters, 
the horrible quiet movements of the fishes—these are all 
described with a revolting accuracy which makes one’s 
blood cold. It still haunts my dreams. It was certainly an 
odd thing to get at a Wounded Allies sale. But I suppose 
it all brings grist to the mill. 
* * * 

In the end the hero, if he may be so described, goes to 
something that appears to be heaven in something that 
looks like an aeroplane—but about here Signor Marinetti’s 
lyricism gets a bit too confused for my understanding. 
This was, I believe, the first manifesto of the Futurist 
School which, before the war, some people took almost 
seriously, The world before the war must indeed have 
been a barren place to its author; he had to get what 
poor sustenance he could out of watching fights with fists 
at public meetings. Where he is now I don’t know. Before 
Italy came in he got himself locked up at Milan for inter- 
ventionist speeches, or something of the sort. Since his 
manifestos have ceased to strew my room, I take it that 
he is either in jail or in the trenches. Let us hope that 
he finds slaughter as invigorating and enjoyable as he 


always said it was. 
* * * 


This week Messrs. Sotheby were to have sold by auction 
the “Americana” from Mr. Christie-Miller’s library at 
Britwell. On Monday it was announced that they had been 
sold en bloc to Mr. G. D. Smith, the Quaritch of New York, 
who comes over here every summer and buys a large pro- 
portion of the rarest books that come into the market. 
There were 390 lots, and it may be assumed that they 
fetched an average of somewhere between £25 and £50 
apiece, many of them being worth hundreds. One of 
them was a presentation copy of the Key into the Language 
of America, 1648, by Roger Williams, founder of the Colony 
of Rhode Island. This was the finest collection of 
“* Americana ” remaining in private hands in this country ; 
it is only natural that such things should go to America, 
since the Americans are more interested in them and will 
pay more for them. Anything early to do with America 
is worth a great deal of money ; and early books, pamphlets, 
and official papers actually printed there—including many 
eighteenth century publications—fetch as much as all 
but the finest and rarest of incunabula and first editions. 
Booksellers keep their eyes open for them, and in their 
catalogues many of them religiously classify as ‘“‘ Americana ”’ 
the most worthless books and works which have only one 
sentence or one word bearing on the New World. But 
it seems likely that there are still a good many undiscovered 
ones about, as there is nothing in them to attract the 
attention of anyone who is not aware of their worth, 

* * * 


The past two or three weeks have been the most infertile 
of the year in respect of new books. Mr. George Moore’s 
novel is at last coming out next week ; it will certainly have 
the field to itself. The autumn lists are not yet out, but 
amongst the books expected before the end of the year 
are a new novel by Arnold Bennett and several interesting 
volumes of verse, including the Collected Poems of J. E. 
Flecker, a new book by Mr. de la Mare, the Selected 
Poems of Mr. W. H. Davies, and the Collected Poems of 
Mr. Ralph Hodgson—which last will not be unwieldy. As 
a result of the war and the side-tracking of young men, 
there is an unprecedented thing—an actual shortage of MSS. 
The agents have large stocks of old manuscripts in their 
hands, and there are always plenty of these going the 
rounds of the publishing houses, but new manuscripts 
—war-books excluded—are very few indeed. 

SoLomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Helen in Love. By Amper REEveEs. Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
How Jonas Found His Enemy. A Romance of the South 


Downs. By GreviLtE MacDonatp, M.D. Constable. 
6s. 

The Longest Way Round. By D. Broapway. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 


I think Helen in Love is Miss Amber Reeves’s first failure, 
and, for that very reason, her most promising book. The 
Reward of Virtue and A Lady and her Husband \eft nothing 
to be said: they were rounded, compact, not merely in 
the externals of technique, but in that grasp, that under- 
standing of essential proportions without which technique 
is so external a thing as to be technically inadequate, they 
achieved their artistic end. In such perfection, except 
when it is one with the height of imagination, there is some- 
thing lacking ; it is faultily perfect ; there is no scope in it 
for possibility, experiment, adventure. But here Miss 
Reeves has struck out a new line which may lead much 
further. She has attempted the difficult pathway of romance. 
She has grasped at the fleeting fantastic, the bright in- 
tangible, the provocative profound—and has not quite 
succeeded in grasping it. Yes, but “a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp,” or what’s the twentieth century for ? 
With all its lapses and absurdities, Helen in Love is full of 
promise and almost half-full of performance. 

The first hundred pages or so are about as good as they 
could be, but after that one is never quite happy again. 
Helen as a child is understood with an understanding at 
once sensitive, sincere and generous. When she becomes 
more or less “ grown-up,” when the family fortunes mend 
and the way to social opportunities and amenities is opened, 
the difficult workings of her mind and soul are unevenly 
treated, her follies are not sufficiently explained or justified, 
her relations with the other characters are sometimes over- 
elaborated and sometimes slurred, her central passion is 
not realised or objectified ; the numerous phrases of wit 
and charm stick out like sudden jewels, not properly set ; 
the whole effect is of many little shining points that some- 
how will never consent to arrange themselves in a pattern. 
I can imagine a critic of my criticism saying: “ Well, that 
sounds exactly like real life—what more do you want ?” 
While refusing to be drawn back into that controversy 
between “ art” and “ realism ” which has haunted my pen 
of late, I can only reply that I want a lot more, particularly 
from Miss Reeves: I want, from so good an artist, an 
example of art exercising its true function—which is, 
notoriously, to harmonise the ragged, jagged and discordant 
world of phenomena by reference to some celestial type of 
perfection. 

When we first meet Helen’s family, her father, a man of 
* good birth ’” who has “ married beneath him ’’—not that 
Miss Reeves condescends to the easy vulgarity of these 
expressive phrases—finds himself, through a moral slackness 
which prevents him from either earning his living or being 
quite honest in his failure to earn it, at the mercy of his 
wife—a large, slow, resolute, passionate woman, who works 
desperately to give her children a chance in life and rouses 
in them, by her tyranny and temper, little but hatred. The 
father is delicately enough done, but he is by now a very 
conventional character in fiction: the bare word “artist” 
conjures him up from ten thousand pages. The mother, 
on the other hand, is an original conception, finely and 
firmly carried out, Miss Reeves never relents over her, 
never sentimentalises about her, but without bitterness 
does justice to her, making her throughout the book the 
one completely successful and convincing person, Harry, 
the handsome and quixotic brother, is rather shadowy ; 





Paul, the adopted brother, witty, greedy, apprehensive, 
ugly and alert, is always interesting if not always Paul. As 
for Helen herself, she has at first, besides a quite clear 
personality of her own, the general charm of restless and 
romantic childhood. Unhappy at home, thwarted and 
rather lonely, she turns for refuge to elaborate games, 
played in her own mind, in which she is Emperor of Mars 
and arranges her subjects’ affairs to her liking. But Mars 
is insufficient : Helen is anxious to find out what girls and 
“ fellows” do and talk about, two by two, on the beach. 
She goes on her adventure 

wearing a serge skirt, a green blouse, a pink tie, and a brown hat 
trimmed with blue ribbon. They were the cleanest, newest clothes 
she had, and her small mirror gave her no idea of their combined 
effect. 


The young man whom with desperate courage she addresses 
is charming and not typical. He is (as she finds out later) 
“an officer and a gentleman”; meanwhile he reads her, 
on the beach, Meredith’s poems : 

The young man read on, apparently pleased with himself, and 
Helen watched him. To-morrow, she decided, she would get Mere- 


dith’s poems from the public library. She was not enjoying this one, 
but if others could read Meredith so could she. 


This, however, is not what she has come for. She prac- 
tically invites her new acquaintance to hold her hand, 
which, with compunction and excitement, he does. The 
whole episode is charming and tender. The embrace 
which it includes leaves Helen in love with the ambiguous 
youth, who, when the advent of money and changed social 
position enables Helen to meet him again, is much more 
ambiguous and less real. Helen’s changing “ sets ”—college, 
“* Bohemia,” “ society,” “‘ country life’—give Miss Reeves 
scope for numerous bright and taking pictures, but these 
do not cohere round Helen’s queer passion. I say “ queer” 
because its reactions do not convince me at all. I do not 
believe in the things it makes Helen do, nor in its course, 
nor in its conclusion. The quite unnecessary and artistically 
ineffective introduction of the war at the end only accen- 
tuates the general unreality. 

The most striking scene in the book is the one in which 
Helen, staying with some Belgian acquaintances whose 
daughter has just married a man to all intents a stranger, 
realises the terror and insistence of the marital relation, 
and fears it for herself; 

** It’s unbelievable !” she told herself, and threw out her thoughts 
to the sober march of daily life—meals, work, games, houses, books, 
ordinary chattering friendships. But she failed, she could not reach 
them ; she seemed to have lost them in a dark sky, to have lost every- 
thing but her passionate thoughts. Even the truth was against her. 
** It will happen,” her reason told her; ‘* you were born for this.” 

She dropped on her knees by a chair and laid her face against it. 
She was fighting for Helen—greedy, quick, defensive Helen—all her 
own, nobody’s gift. 

There, and not there alone in Helen in Love, we have a big 
human idea bigly handled. 

~ Dr. MacDonald writes with simple force, but often with 
a rather quaint, old-fashioned conventionality of diction. 
His mode suits his theme. He writes of Sussex life in 
the last century—his hero is born in 1887. The life, the 
lore, the language—all the turns of speech and thought, 
traditions, memories—are handled and rendered lovingly 
and intimately. It is clear that the writer has not learnt 
about but lived in his subject-matter: the atmosphere in 
which the story moves is accordingly real, and, since it 
is an atmosphere strange to most of us, a queer world grows 
before us as we read—a world with a poetry, a mysticism, a 
beauty of its own. Indeed, the mysticism is of a quite 
uncompromising kind: visions, spirits, symbols are treated 
as objectively as what we more usually call objects: the 
narrative passes from one world to the other, so to say, 
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with no break and no apology: the oddest verses, ballads, 
allegories, are freely interspersed; everywhere there is 
beauty of feeling and often a rare—but still queer—beauty 
of expression. I have never read a book less like the 
ordinary novel, more individual, more obviously and directly 
the result of a special interest and a special insight. 

The Longest Way Round is a story of South African life 
touching on the South African war, but dealing neither 
with that nor with anything else in any very lifelike fashion. 
The writing is sometimes stiff, and the plot is almost absurd. 
An English girl, bound by a will which prevents her enjoying 
her income unless she marries, contracts a nominal marriage 
in Cape Town with a penniless lad from up-country, and 
departs for England ; he, blossoming out into scholarship, 
Cambridge and success, meets her in very different cireum- 
stances—again in Africa—woos her and, of course, wins her. 
But, in a long book, many of the scenes, only slightly 
connected with the main story, are fresh and interesting 
enough in a mild way, and the pictures of South African life 
are occasionally quite charming. GERALD GOULD. 


MR. BELLOC ON THE MARNE 


A General Sketch of the European War: The Second Phase. 
By Hitarre Beiioc. Nelson. és. 

It was a French cartoonist who discovered early in the 
war that it would depend in the long run on the endurance 
of the civilians, and Mr. Belloc’s contributions to this end 
have very much exceeded in value the somewhat haphazard 
policies of the Press Bureau and the less disinterested 
activities of many newspapers. In the distant days when 
Lord Northcliffe had surrounded the retreating British 
Army and Sir Frederick Smith was engaged in finishing 
it off, Mr. Belloc confined himself to a precise enumeration 
of such military movements as were then made known by 
the Allied Governments; he even incurred a drastic cen- 
sorship by revealing to the German General Staff the 
existence of a railway junction at Tergnier which they 
could otherwise only have discovered from the Swiss time- 
tables in the Continental Bradshaw. Since that time he 
has produced a weekly inventory of the relevant military 
facts, in which attention has been steadily focussed on the 
main issues and away from the distracting detail of aero- 
plane heroism and regimental gallantry. It is not the 
easy thing to do, and it does not produce the temper of 
enthusiasm which sells the evening paper; possibly that 
is why Mr. Belloc was treated to an attack by one of the 
more accomplished bravi of the Amalgamated Press, But 
Mr. Belloc has earned a civic crown. With a contempt 
for good “copy” and fine writing, he has interpreted the 
broad facts of the European War, and kept a large public 
from the danger of a pessimism which those facts have 
never justified. 

In the present volume, which forms the second instal- 
ment of his summary of the Continental operations, he 
deals almost exclusively with the Battle of the Marne. 
One owes it to the Japanese reticence of the French Ministry 
of War that a great series of engagements extending over 
five days and 120 miles of country remains a mystery 
nearly two years after it was fought; yet the fighting 
which filled the early days of September, 1914, was beyond 
a possibility of doubt the sixteenth decisive battle of the 
world. The Anglo-French retreat from the Belgian frontier 
was upon the Allied side an unpremeditated, if not a disas- 
trous operation, and without the recovery on the Marne 
the hypothetical historian would have written the dismal 
passage which Mr. Belloc has composed for him :— 

The French, with the contingent of their British allies, attempted 
to redress the desperate situation due to their inferiority of numbers 


by a surprise attack with insufficient force upon the German right 
flank. But the First German Army parried this effort in time, 
enveloped the Allied left wing in their turn, and meanwhile broke 
the Allied centre, thereby deciding the whole issue in their favour. 
The Allied army was cut in two fragments, one of which was pushed 
back upon Paris and contained, the other enveloped towards the 
eastern frontier and destroyed. Upon the western remnant thus 
contained, after the destruction of the eastern half, the whole mass 
of the invaders next turned in numbers three to one, and this 
amazing campaign of three weeks was at an end. The effect upon 
the history of the world, etc., etc. 


That is precisely how it did not happen, and we were spared 
the purple patch of the German schoolmaster by the blend 
of good fortune and competent soldiering which is known 
as the Battle of the Marne. It is true, as Mr. Belloc’s 
German historian pointed out, that the French flank attack 
was launched prematurely and in insufficient force, but as 
Von Kluck swung round to meet it he was bothered by the 
British, turned round further still, and tore a gap in 
the German centre by La Fére Champenoise that 
enabled General Foch to win the war in the marshes 
of St. Goud. 

The Battle of the Marne was made possible by two 
German errors: a belief that the French left wing, which 
was British, had been annihilated, and a curious view in 
which immense importance was attached to the destruction 
of the French in front of Nancy. It was the error about 
the British that decided the fighting on the Marne, and 
it was for Continental soldiers a pardonable error, The 
Expeditionary Force had been pounded on the outside 
of the Allied line from Mons to the Ile de France; it had 
fallen out to rest and recover, and if it had been a force 
constructed on the Continental model, its recovery would 
have been a long business. But it was not; Lord Haldane’s 
Expeditionary Force was the last of the professional armies 
built in the European tradition of the Eighteenth Century ; 
it had a continuous habit of tropical operations conducted 
under abominable conditions, and its men, unlike the 
young conscripts of the more recent model armies, neither 
came from nor expected to return to civil life. That pro- 
fessional army made possible the western portion of the 
Battle of the Marne, which Mr. Belloc has named the Battle 
of the Oureq. 

The second German error was that which threw troops 
against the Grand Couronné de Nancy when the war might 
have been won west of the Argonne. It was a grave error, 
due in part no doubt to the emphasis which General Pau’s 
unhappy adventures in southern Alsace seemed to lay upon 
the eastern frontier. Mr. Belloc permits himself in its 
honour one of his few lapses into deliberate literary 
composition :— 

On the critical day of the action, the forenoon of 6th September, 
the little aged figure of that unfortunate man whose physical dis- 
abilities were, perhaps, in part responsible for the war, was to be 
seen from the French lines watching the battle from the ground 
behind. He was distant from the nearest observers by more than 
the common range of a field piece; he was caught only by the 
careful scanning by glasses; but the figure and its surroundings 
were unmistakable. Grouped about him was the ‘“ brilliant 
staff’ of the newspapers and the stage ; and the White Cuirassiers, 
which were to be the escort of his triumph, were massed to the 
left and behind. He had also put on for that day the white uniform 
of that corps and the silver helmet. It was pathetic, and a little 
grotesque. 

When Mr. Belloc permits himself to paint a picture 
instead of chalking a diagram, he does it so well that one 
almost regrets the high quality of his diagrams. But 
there can be no doubt that he makes the most valuable 
employment of his gifts when he devotes them to the 
measured enunciation of plain facts, and his ‘* General 
Sketch” of the war is at once a remarkable narrative in 
itself and a vindication of the general sense and insight 
of his own earlier commentary. 
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THE NON-COMBATANT 


With Our Troops in France. By the Rev. R. J. Campne x. 
Chapman and Hall. 1s. net. 

A Fortnight at the Front. By the Bisnor or Birmincnam. 
Longmans, Green. 6d. net. 


Meanwhile: A Packet of War Letters. By H. L. G. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A French Mother in War Time : Being the Journal of Madame 
Edouard Drumont. Translated by G. E. Bevir. 
Arnold. 8s. 6d. net. 

The two distinguished clergymen each speak rather 
apologetically of this publication of their experiences of a 
few weeks’ visit to the front. It is not improbable that if 
either reads the other’s little book, he will consider that the 
apology was not unnecessary. Mr. Campbell has found the 
best excuse: he simply “ could not avoid it”; the “ pres- 
sure ” brought to bear upon him to induce him to publish was 
so great that he had to give in. It is a pity that the Bishop 
and Mr. Campbell did not pool their contributions: it 
would have saved Mr. Campbell from repeating on page 27 
precisely the same ‘‘ good story” which the Bishop has 
told on page 8, and vice versa. Dr. Russell Wakefield’s 
is an unaffected narrative, and he has the humour to repeat 
a score made off himself. Neither he nor Mr. Campbell 
has any doubt as to the nature of the issues involved in 
the war or the need of a salutary lesson to Germany. The 
Bishop thinks that ‘‘ the Brandenburg Gate at Berlin will 
have to be battered down, or at least the Niederwald Monu- 
ment.’’ Mr. Campbell’s view is presented in the following 
remarkable sentence: ‘‘ This monstrous upas growth, this 
utterly pagan projection into the modern world, to which 
Germany and Germany’s allies stand committed and are try- 
ing to graft upon civilisation as a whole, must somehow be de- 
stroyed no matter what it costs, or the world will henceforth 
be the kingdom of Satan instead of the kingdom of Christ, 
for which all the idealists of past and present have longed 
and striven.” 

Meanwhile will probably appeal to and give comfort and 
pleasure to a wide non-combatant public. A foreword 
rather unfairly asks that it shall be “read rather than 
criticised, and treated as an affectionate confidence between 
friends.”” We assume, however, that the request does not 
apply to the reviewer. The letters appear to be those of a 
very cultivated gentleman who wavers between sentimental 
scepticism and romantic mysticism. Though he avoids 
the obvious pitfalls both of jingoism and pacifism, the war, 
he would probably admit, has not had a good effect upon 
his mentality. His descriptions of the country houses in 
which he stays and of their inhabitants are often enter- 
taining, and his reflections on life and death maintain an 
equipoise between obviousness and originality which saves 
them from being either dull or offensive. If his writing 
has a fault, it is the fault of over-sweet lemonade. He 
does occasionally make a complaint. His opinion of the 
part played by the clergy in this war is that ‘* The clergy 
have shown themselves good managers, and they have 
appeared, moreover, in a patriotic and public-spirited light. 
But no one can say that they have led or inspired the 
spiritual impulses of the nation. I honestly think that the 
war has revealed the secularity of our religion very clearly. 
No one can really maintain that the Churches have thrown 
themselves into the scales against the current tendencies 
and impulses. They have rather busied themselves in 
finding good reasons for prosecuting the war with vigour.” 

Madame Drumont is the wife of a well-known Paris editor, 
and is herself a journalist. Her journal shows very clearly 
the effect of war upon the psychology of some non-com- 
batants. Travelling by car, she met ene day on the road 
a convoy of Prussian prisoners under a strong guard. This 


Murray. 





——— 


is how she herself describes the scene which followed: 
** Standing up in the car I lost all control of myself, and 
shouted, ‘ Bandits, savages, assassins, down with the 
Kaiser!’ I was trembling with rage and emotion to think 
that here I had before my eyes those brutes who had, etc., ete, 
My friends were as much moved as I was, and even after 
the prisoners had passed we kept on shouting, ‘A bas 
l’Allemagne!’ and * Vive la France!’ They marched by, 
unmoved, with a contemptuous and disdainful expression 
on their brutal faces.” 


INDIAN FAITHS AND WORSHIP 


India and Its Faiths. By James Bissett Pratt. Constable, 
12s. 6d. net. 

From the standpoint of the chair of philosophy in a 
New England college Mr. James Bissett Pratt surveys the 
multitudinous beliefs and religious practices of India. He 
utters a doubt whether another book on the theme can be 
justified. The doubt itself is at any rate justified; but 
since Mr. Pratt’s special concern is the psychology of religion, 
his approach is a good deal more interesting than that of 
many of his predecessors in the field. We should say 
that his reading has not been exceptionally wide, and that 
his studies have been carried on without the aid of any 
linguistic scholarship or special knowledge of any one group 
of Eastern religions. If so, it is all the more creditable 
that he should have succeeded in writing a book which is 
informative and careful in matters of fact and, so far as it 
goes, should be helpful to the general reader seeking guidance 
on a subject that has been exploited by all kinds of in- 
competent interpreters and adventurous charlatans. 

“ They’re all alike, these heathen,” said an Englishwoman 
on the mail steamer to Mr. Pratt ; “ I’ve lived among them 
for twenty-two years, and I know.” No one who is ac- 
quainted with the tone of a P. & O. liner will fail to recognise 
this remark, or that of the major who announced to our 
inquiring American that “all the natives want to talk 
religion to you till you get beastly tired of it, don’t you 
know.” Most Indians, as a matter of fact, will gladly 
talk religion with any sympathetic European, and educated 
Indians everywhere are quite eager for discussion on social 
systems or philosophical ideas. All alike, however, are able 
to make out with ease, from the character and pursuits of 
the Europeans they meet, whether or how far any attempt 
at such discussion is worth while. Mr. Pratt has made 
pretty good use of his opportunities. He has talked to the 
adherents of many of the older faiths, as well as leaders of 
the reform movements, and he may be said to have achieved 
a certain understanding of the orthodox Hindu mind. He 
is clearly not lacking in sympathy, but he carried with him 
to the holy places a thoroughgoing Western disrespect for 
everything which to the Oriental makes a pilgrimage sacred 
and efficacious. Thus, he looks on at the devotees bathing 
at Hardwar in the ice-cold waters of the Ganges as it emerges 
from the mountains, at the immense crowds which gather 
for the great mela of Allahabad, and at the eternal traffic 
in souls and consciences which must have been going forward 
along the Benares river front for some three thousand years 
without a break ; and his breezy Yankee comment is: “ In 
the middle of January the best place to wash away sin is 
probably Allahabad. But for a steady thing, day in and 
day out through the year, there is no place like Benares.” 

The railway has not killed the pilgrimage in India. On 
the contrary, it has developed it. While in the case of the 
great periodical festivals, like the Kumbh Mela of Allahabad, 
which occurs once in twelve years, the concourse is larger 
than ever by reason of the cheap third-class fares, the 
pilgrims to many of the most famous shrines tend to spread 
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themselves over the year, instead of, as in former days, 
making an impossible congestion at the peculiarly holy 
seasons. We need not anticipate any material decline in 
the pilgrimage habit for alongtimetocome. As in medizval 
Europe, it is a social habit, made the more necessary because 
of the extraordinary absence of congregational worship in 
nearly all the sects of Hinduism. Mr. Pratt is right in 
remarking that the great temples of Southern India are less 
typical of the popular religious consciousness than is the 
little village temple or the household oratory. He is sensible, 
as a rule, in his comments on idolatry; but why does he 
say of the assertion that Hindus believe in 33 million gods 
that it is “likely to be extremely misleading if we simply 
leave it without further comment”? It is likely to be 
much more misleading when tacked on to the sort of comment 
that comes natural to the superficial traveller or the mis- 
sionary who is doing his work upon the basis of an immense 
ignorance of comparative religion. Surely it must be plain 
to any but the poorest intelligence that 33 millions is a 
piece of elementary symbolism for infinite and all-embracing 
divinity. We may accept without demur Mr. Pratt’s 
statement of the one aim in Indian religion—Self-realisation ; 
and the single test, applied throughout Hinduism, “ Does a 
man know God, or not?” The Buddhism of Burma and 
Ceylon comes within the author’s scope. He treats it fairly 
well; but why should he speak of the doctrines of Rebirth 
and Karma as distinctively Buddhist? They are of the 
very essence of the older religion, and in respect of them 
Buddha was Hindu. The Jains have been less written 
about by Western students than any other large Indian 
sect. Mr. Pratt’s chapter therefore is useful; so are the 
few pages devoted to the Parsees, who, in the author’s 
opinion, suffer greatly in consequence of the ignorance 
prevailing among them of their own scriptures and doctrines. 
As for the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj, they have 
both been much more satisfactorily dealt with by recent 
writers in English. In these chapters Mr. Pratt has a few 
errors of detail. The date, for example, of Devendranath 
Tagore’s death is wrong; and Keshub Chunder Sen was 
not a Brahmin. If he had been, there would probably 
have been no split with the Tagores and the Brahmo Samaj 
might have escaped the worst evils of schism. 

Mr. Pratt’s concluding chapter may well appeal to some 
readers as the most interesting in the book. He is not 
stinting of his admiration for Christian missions, especially 
in relation to education and medical practice. But he notes 
that the missionary in India is apt to be cumbered with a 
theology which the most orthodox have discarded in Europe, 
and he points out that quite unnecessary difficulties are 
created by the unintelligent use of the Old Testament, with 
the countless stories that cannot but be puzzling and revolt- 
ing to the Indian who is expected to harmonise them with 
what he is taught about the personality and message of 
Jesus. He has, too, some striking comments upon the 
contrast between the simplicity and dignity and unself- 
consciousness of the Indians, of every class, and the dominant 
characteristics of the Western man and woman. Well, 
how is it all to end? Is that marvellous fabric of Hindu 
law and custom and worship, essentially unchanged from 
the ages before classical Greece and Rome, unbroken by 
the tides of invasion, unconquered by Islam, offering an 
incalculable resistance to European science, thought, and 
habit—is it to be modified by rationalising influences from 
within, undermined by the success of Christian influences 
among the lower castes, and finally overthrown by the 
popular education which within another generation will be 
formally established throughout India? And if such 
things are to happen before the world is a half-century or a 
century older, what is to be the destiny of those 800 millions ? 

any Government, any society, any individual, ever yet 
squarely faced that stupendous problem? 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Cruise of the Tomas Barrera. By Joun B. HENDERSON. Putnam, 
12s. 6d. net. 

For six weeks in 1914 Mr. Henderson took an expedition round and 
across Cuba. The exciting cause was the author's desire to form a 
collection of Cuban marine ‘‘ mollusks ” to compare with one he had 
already made on the coast of Florida. From the scientific point of view 
the expedition was a success. Cuba is ‘* faunally ” rich, especially in 
mollusks, and the search for shells was agreeably (but not dangerously) 
varied by snakes. The book which records this journey belongs to 
the class, so popular nowadays, which attempts to make the reader 
feel personally acquainted with every member of the party concerned. 
There are numerous excellent illustrations, including a few coloured 
pictures of quite amazingly ridiculous fish. 


Joshua Rowntree. By S.E.Roxsson. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


The late Joshua Rowntree (1844-1914) was a lifelong propagandist. 
Born in a Quaker family, to the end of his life he struggled for peace, 
and was a pioneer in many of the campaigns of his time. The Anti- 
Opium crusade, Home Rule in its unfashionable period, and anti-Boer 
War propaganda were all vigorously backed by him. The book is 
hardly substantial enough to give those who did not know Joshua 
Rowntree a clear impression of his modest and very attractive 
personality, but it is nevertheless of interest on account of the side- 
lights it throws on the history of the various causes with which its 
subject was associated. The author says that the alleged enlistment 
of large numbers of young Quakers is not borne out by the facts. There 
are some 20,000 Quakers in all, many of whom come into this category 
by ** birthright membership " and are not Quakers by conviction. The 
total number of volunteers at the beginning of 1916 (including those who 
joined the R.A.M.C.) was believed to be about 800. If these facts be 
accurate, it certainly cannot be said that the Friends are not sticking 
to their principles. 


Victory in Defeat. By Srantey Wasupurn. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 


This is the third war-book published by the American who is the 
Special Correspondent of The Times with the Russian Armies. 
Victory in Defeat is a summary of the campaigning on the Eastern 
Front up to the climax of the German advance last autumn. The 
book is short and contains few details which have not already been 
published, but it gives a very good outline of the progress of the 
war. In one respect Mr. Washburn corrects a general belief. He 
thinks it ‘* safe to say that during the retreat the Russians never 
had more than 1,500,000 effective troops, including garrisons and 
reserves. He believes that the Germans alone had almost as many 
in their fighting line, not to mention the Austro-Hungarians who 
fought in Galicia. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that in which Mr. Washburn 
urges his compatriots to go in and capture German trade in Russia, 
in which he claims to be following out the ten-times-repeated injunc- 
tion of ‘* Serge Sazonov,” the ex-Foreign Minister. Mr. Washburn 
throws cold water on the idea that the Jews in the western provinces 
were in any way ill-treated by the Russian Army. 


I have seen nothing (from October, 1914, to November, 1915) to 
warrant any statements of widespread Russian cruelty to the 
Jews, nor have I received any evidence from any credible source 
to establish the truth of any such story... . I think it safe to say 
that the major portion of the Jews in Poland were pro-German in 
their sympathies, and that the greater portion of spies in Poland 
proved guilty were Jews. Yet there has been at no time during 
the war in Russia any, save possibly isolated cases of which I have 
no information, persecution of the Jews. 


It is strange that anybody should have stayed in Russia for a 
year and remained sufficiently ignorant or credulous to make such 
statements. The Duma was on several occasions for days on end 
the scene of debates on the subject of the persecution of the Jews 
—debates in which superabundant evidence was forthcoming, and 
was not denied. Mr. Washburn’s errors show that, in spite of his 
close association with the Russian Armies, he still knows little of 
Russia. It is alleged that German influences began ten years ago. 
This is an extreme under-statement. In 1895, for example, the 
University of Yurievy (Dorpat) was purged of Germans to suppress 
their influence—a fact which made two of its alumni, Professors 
Harnack and Ostwald, curse Russian exclusiveness for ever after. The 
map facing p. 150 shows the Russian lines in November, 1915, com- 
fortably to the west of Dubno. The ‘* Ztota Lippa” is a much- 
repeated misprint, and if the Polish population of Warsaw really 
did pelt with flowers the Siberians who for three whole days in October, 
1914, marched through the town (with the Germans in the adjoining 
flower-gardens, so to speak), then we are afraid we have sadly under- 
estimated the botanical resources of the city. 
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THE CITY 


HE continuous balance recorded against this country 
in its trade with neutral countries, particularly 
the United States, compels the Government to 

redress the balance in one way or another. Already an 
enormous amount of American securities has been sold 
back to the United States, and, under the pressure of the 
additional income tax referred to in these notes a few 
weeks ago, further large amounts of such securities have 
been lodged with the Government on loan. Such securities 
can be used by the Government as collateral for a loan in 
the United States ; in other words, the Government borrows 
so many millions from American bankers and lodges with 
them as security an equivalent amount of American or 
other approved investments in just the same way as a 
private person borrows from his bank. In the American 
securities scheme holders have been given the option of 
selling their holdings outright to the Treasury or of lending 
them for two years; in the latter event they receive from 
the Government 4} per cent. per annum additional interest, 
but the Government has the option to sell the holdings 
deposited with it, at any time, and to pay the original 
proprietor the amount received, plus 2} per cent. The 
Treasury has now advertised a new scheme, known as 
Scheme B, applicable to between sixty and seventy South 
American, Canadian, and European Government and 
other securities, which, it is believed, are required as 
collateral for fresh loans from America, the first one 
mentioned being of the amount of fifty millions 
sterling. This scheme differs from the first scheme (limited 
to American securities) in that the Government does not 
ask holders to sell, but merely to lend their securities ; the 
period is five instead of two years; and in the event (con- 
sidered unlikely) of the Government wishing to sell the 
securities, the terms of the first scheme are improved, for 
the price to be paid will be the price ruling on the 11th inst., 
plus 5 per cent. of such value. 


* * * 


The principal securities affectea are Argentine Government 
loans (nine); the debenture stocks of Argentine railways ; 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, Japanese, and Chilian 
Government loans; Swiss Government Federal Railways 
8} per cent. bonds; the loans of various Scandinavian 
cities, and seventeen Canadian Government or railway 
loans. No announcement is made of an additional income 
tax on such of these securities as are not lent to the Govern- 
ment. At first sight it might appear as though the holder 
who lends his investments to the Government would be 
immobilising capital for a period of five years, but the 
Treasury has sensibly arranged for securities to be entered 
in the holder’s name in a register and certificates to be 
issued, which certificates may be transferred, and will be 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange, so that they become 
saleable. As might be expected, the scheme has been most 
favourably received in financial and investment circles ; 
for, as the Daily News sagely remarked, “ Patriotism is 
involved, but there is a profit as well to be made.” Some 
people, however, pointed out that as the Treasury had a five 
years’ option over the securities deposited with it on loan, 
at their current price, plus 5 per cent., it was just 
conceivable that prices might rise during that period, 
even more than 5 per cent., when it would become a profitable 
operation for the Treasury to sell, in which event the State 
might regain some of the 4 per cent. additional income 
that is being paid to the depositors. Such a thing is, of 
course, absolutely unthinkable; so the Treasury has 
hastened to announce that if the securities should be sold, 
and should realise more than the present value, plus 5 per 


cent., which it has undertaken to pay to the depositors 
in the event of a sale, any such profit would be paid over 
to the depositors. 

* . * 

Summarised, the position is as follows: Holders of high- 
class investment securities are invited to lend them to the 
Government for five years, the Government undertaking 
at the end of that period either to return such securities, 
or, if it should have to sell them, to pay the present holder 
5 per cent. more than the present value of the security, 
while it will meanwhile give him in exchange a Government 
certificate which he can sell at any time. He is thus fairly 
well protected against loss. To compensate him for the 
enormous sacrifices he is thus voluntarily making, } per 
cent. per annum will be added to his income from the 
securities ; thus the holder of Dominion of Canada 3 per 
cent. Sterling Loan will receive £3 10s. where he formerly 
had only £3—an increase of 16 per cent. in his income. 
Old-age pensioners, still receiving 5s. per week, will 
note this with interest, but they will bear in mind that 
the cost of living has increased to the investor! If the 
Government should find it necessary to exercise its right 
under the agreement and sell the securities, it guarantees 
that it will itself bear any loss and will pay the holder the 
present value, plus 5 per cent., but if there should be a 
profit the holder will receive it. It is not stated that a 
Rolls-Royce will be given to every depositor of £100 of 
stock and over, but investors who have already lent their 
American securities to the Government under the former 
scheme, which is not so favourable as the scheme now 
advertised for other stocks (although they also receive 
4 per cent. additional interest), may transfer to the new 
scheme and thus obtain all its advantages without any 
cost to them. If options of this nature—in which all the 


‘advantages are on one side—were purchasable on the 


Stock Exchange, few of us would need to do any work. 
Still, the Treasury requires the loan of these various 
securities, and, as it apparently leans towards the principle 
of voluntarism in investment matters, it evidently 
considers that the patriotism of investors is not sufficient 
to cause them to respond unless remarkably good terms 
are offered. Some of us think otherwise. Nothing but 
praise can be said of the principle and the able management 
of the scheme itself, which places at the disposal of the 
Government, against the issue of Government paper, large 
amounts of investments suitable for collateral security for 
loans raised in the United States and elsewhere. 


* * * 


Markets are slackening off a bit. As forecast in these 
notes last week, the New South Wales Loan has not been 
well received, and underwriters have had to take up from 
between one-half to three-quarters. Argentine Rails have 
been showing a little more firmness, and United of Havana, 
which continue to report excellent traffic increases, are a 
little higher at 84, which is five points above the pre-war 
level. 

* * * 

It is stated that Furness, Withy and Co. have acquired 
the Prince Line—so that the struggle for control of that 
particular fleet is now ended. The shares have consequently 
weakened. Other shipping shares are, however, in demand ; 
in particular, Tempus and Redcrofts, which have frequently 
been mentioned in these notes, and were first recommended 
in them at £10 and 27s. 6d. respectively, now stand at 
£20 5s. and 44s. 9d. Rubber shares are firm, and look 
like going better. A good purchase in the semi-speculative 
division seems to be Brazil Traction Common at its present 
price of about 62}. 

Emit Davies. 
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SUGGESTIONS for she 








PREVENTION WAR 


Copies of THz New Statesman Supplements 
(Parts I. & II.) embodying draft reports of 
the Fabian Research Department may still 
be obtained from the publisher, price!s. each. 
10 GT, QUEEN St., Kincsway, Lonpon, W.C. 























GOLD & STATE BANKING: 


A Srupy In THE Economics oF Monopo vy. 
By EDWARD R, PEASE. 

“ A valuable tract.’”-—John A. Hobson in an appendix 

on the tract in his book on ‘‘ Gold Prices and Wages.” 


Price One Penny. Postage One Halfpenny. 
The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 























-WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AND 
| THEIR DEPENDANTS. 
| 


| An Inquiry into the Peqgertion of Women Workers who Partially or 
| Wholly Support Others. 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women's Group. 
To be obtained of the Fabian Society, a5 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W 
Price 1s.; post free rs. ad. 























HE following Special Supplements dealing 
with particular subjects of interest and 
importance have been published with 

THE NEW STATESMAN. In all cases, except 
where indicated, copies may still be obtained 
from the publisher. 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
Parts I. and II. (1s. each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS & THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. (1s. each.) 

*Out et Print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old 
are charged double price (1s. each). The issues of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1914, and November 14, 1914, are out of print, 
but a few copies of the Supplement only—*‘‘ Co-operative 
Production”’—are available, at 5s. each. ‘‘ Common 
Sense about the War” is no longer obtainable. The 
Publisher, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 




















AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 


Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
By E. R. PEASE. 5s. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. WooLr. 6s. net. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. S. SANDERS. 7d. net, 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. its. net, 
WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS. 
Edited by EpirH MorieEy, 1s, net. 
WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS AND THEIR 
DEPENDANTS. By ELLEN SMITH. 1s. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpitH Morley. 2d. net. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 





| 25 TOTHILL ST.,WESTMINSTER. 























JS pottery SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
ot Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

im the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
pyres ic now ready.— Write for copies to the HzapmastTer, Bootham 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 








OPIES OF NEW STATESMAN, Nos. 1 to 174, with Supple- 


ments and Index, for Sale, State offer. Stack, Auburn Avenue, Hyde. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe NEw StTaTEsMAN,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Binding Cases for Vol. VI., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 
Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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EVERYMAN 


with which is incorperated n 
FOREIGN OPINION. Edited by CHARLES SAROLEA. 








INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 











founded in 1912, has come to be recognised ’ th 
EVERY MAN rc It has come into show: caine, - 


9 popular review. 
account of its authoritative treatment of certain subjects on which, even now, there is more 
ignorance than light—even among the normally well educated. The smaller nationalities 
of Europe, their political and social conditions, and their aspirations are dealt with in the 
pages of Everyman as nowhere else in the British Press. 


The section devoted to Foreign Opinion and the weekly Belgian Supplement 
are in their way unique. The paper has, in addition, the usual features of a 


WEEKLY REVIEW AT THE POPULAR PRICE OF ONE PENNY. 


Published at 1614 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., and 
| ON SALE EVERYWHERE. SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION. 





1°. A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND 1>. 

















If you are grateful to the soldiers & sailors 
who are doing so much, will you support 


THE WAR SEAL 
FOUNDATION 


by purchasing and using WAR SEALS? 


Tue Entire Proceeps RESULTING FROM THE SALE OF War SkALs 








are being devoted to the erection of dwellings wherein the disabled 
service man can live upon his pension with his wife and family, with his 
medical needs provided for on the spot, without any appeal to charity. 


The fullest particulars of the scheme can be obtained from CuEster Fox, Organising Secre- 
tary, The War Seal Foundation, Coliseum Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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